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To insure Victor quality. always look for the famous 
Wademark, 


Gucts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 





endorsement of 
Victor Educational Supremacy 


A few of the many institutions of learning in which courses 
in Music Appreciation were given this summer illustrated with 


the Victrola and Victor Records: 


Columbia University, 

New York City 
New York University, 

New York City 
City College, New York City 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Western Reserve College and 

Normal School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Drake University, Des Moines, Jowa 
Des Moines College, 

Des Moines, Iowa 
University of Illinois, 

Champaign, Il. 
University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
University of Indiana, 

Bloomington, Ind. 
University of California, 

Berkeley, Cal. 


University of Arkansas, 

Fayetteville, Ark. 
University of Nebraska, 

Lincoln, Neb. 
Ginn & Company Summer School, 

Lake Forest, Ill. 
Silver Burdett Summer School, 

Boston, Mass. 
Silver Burdett Summer School, 

Evanston, Iil. 
New Jersey Summer School, 

Ocean City, N. J. 
Maryland Summer School, 

Ocean City, Md. 
Connecticut Summer School, 

Danbury, Conn. 
School of Music, 

Northampton, Mass. 

State Campaign, South Dakota 


Also a very long list of Normal Schools and countless County Institutes. 


These educators in charge of this formidable list of institutions 
have taken this action because of the well recognized supremacy of the 
Victrola, Victor Records, and the Victor Educational Plan. 

In the schools, this great country places a trust-—the 
responsibility of directing the development of the child into 


the citizen. 
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The World at Play 


Movable Movies.—The Rec- 
reation Commission of Detroit 
operates two portable moving 
picture machines with which 
entertainments have been pre- 
sented, not only at the various 
recreation centers but at many 
orphan asylums, hospitals and 
church houses. In the sum- 
mer the open air movies, where 
the crowd congregates after a 
ball game or athletic stunts on 
the playground, have proved 
very popular. During the 
other seasons, the show is 
nearly always combined with 
the home talent of the recrea- 
tion center which expresses it- 
self in folk dancing, dramatics 
and singing. 

Art Extension.—The Detroit 
Recreation Commission is 
meeting with great success in 
its efforts to stimulate artistic 
appreciation on the part of the 
children of the playgrounds by 
acquainting them with the 
Museum of Art. In working 
out this program, playground 
directors make requisitions for 
“walk talks” for their play- 
ground groups whom they con- 
duct to and from the Museum 


at the appointed time. The 
“walk talk” is sometimes of 
the Indian—his art and indus- 
tries—or of pictures—different 
types—how they are made and 
what they are for, or other 
topics of interest to children. 

The season of “walk talks” 
finds a natural combination in 
the children’s hand work exhi- 
bition at the Museum. Many 
parents who otherwise would 
never go are attracted to the 
Museum to see their children’s 
handwork. The experiments 
of the Recreation Commission 
along this line doubtless laid 
the foundation for the begin- 
ning of the present Children’s 
Museum. The returns in in- 
terest and enthusiasm have 
been beyond expectation and 
have warranted a continuation 
of the “walk talks” as a volun- 
tary activity on the part of 
teachers. 

A further effort to encour- 
age art appreciation lies in the 
Neighborhood Art Exhibits 
held in Detroit, consisting not 
only of hand crafts of the 
neighborhood nationalities but 
also of paintings by the best 
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local artists. In one library 
alone, thirty-two original 
works have been exhibited. 
The Polish Craft Exhibit, set 
up by the Recreation Commis- 
sion, contained articles of price- 
less value and of great inter- 
est. Nothing is of greater im- 
portance than the development 
of the art life of the nation. 
Recreation Commissions and 
departments will, it is to be 
hoped, lay a much greater em- 
phasis on the stimulating of 
art appreciation and the pro- 
vision of opportunities for 
bringing out local talent. 

Singing on the Playground. 
—During his three weeks’ work 
in Cleveland under the aus- 
pices of Hiram House, Freder- 
ick Gunther, at present a song 
leader under War Camp Com- 
munity Service, discovered the 
way to make singing among 
children a delight to them. 
Placing a portable organ on a 
car he drove into a playground 
where the children gathered 
around wonderingly as he set 
the organ on the ground. His 
first question, “Can you sing 
America?” caused a little em- 
barrassment at first but soon 
the children began to sing lust- 
ily as they gathered in crowds 
around the organ. At the end 
of the sing they inquired 
eagerly when he was coming 
back. 

To overcome the difficulty 
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arising from the children’s 
failure to know the words of 
the songs, Mr. Gunther pro- 
cured a storage battery that 
would operate a stereopticon 
and placed organ, lantern, bat- 
tery and screen in the car. 
The screen was tacked up on 
a building or post and as soon 
as it was dark enough the 
words of the song’ were 
thrown on it. The result was 
a wonderful sing! 

Pageant on the Beach.— 
Newport, Rhode Island, pre- 
sented a Patriotic Pageant on 
the beach at nine o’clock in the 
evening. The crowd attend- 
ing was estimated by one of 
the newspapers as 12,000 and 
by the Chief of Police as 
25,000—at any rate all that 
could be accommodated on 
beach and boardwalk. There 
were about three hundred and 
fifty participants, almost every 
agency in Newport cooperat- 
ing. 

School Garden Pageant.— 
On April 15th, the residents of 
Lexington, Kentucky, enjoyed 
a pageant of unusual charm 
when 4,000 children of the 
Lexington Division of the 
United States School Garden 
Army swung through the 
streets, attired in all the colors 
of the garden. “Their imag- 
ination kindled by the oppor- 
tunity to appear in the guise 
of swaying wild flowers, but- 
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terflies, vividly colored toma- 
toes, carrots, corn, and as 
plump and pleasing potatoes, 
as well as in the roles of birds 
and rabbits, the children of all 
the grades and their older 
brothers and sisters of the 
high schools, entered into the 
spirit of the garden parade 
with the utmost joy and en- 
thusiasm.” 

The garden parade was led 
by the little folk of the first 
grades attired as wild flowers 
and butterflies. The children 
of the second grades portrayed 
a mammoth onion bed beseiged 
by crows, while the third 
grade children represented car- 
rots with “Peter Rabbit” in 
earnest attendance. Garden 
hats and sunbonnets and over- 
alls were worn by the children 
of the fifth grades who marched 
magnificently, giving the “man- 
ual of arms” with hoe and 
rake. Floats represented the 
“Penny Lunch,” (which in 
Lexington has profited greatly 
by gifts of canned vegetables 
and fruits from the children), 
and the canning and vegetable 
drying work of the high school 
pupils were interesting features 
that emphasized the close con- 
nection between gardening and 
domestic science. Boys attired 
as scarecrows, girls in tattered 
frocks and faded shawls, im- 
personating the starving chil- 
dren of the war-torn countries 


for whose aid the assistance of 
American children has been 
invoked, detachments of Boy 
Scouts, members of the high 
schools as color guards for 
“Old Glory,” and a float show- 
ing “Columbia to the Rescue” 
gave added color and diversity 
to the parade. Principals and 
teachers, adult garden clubs, 
platoons of police, and friends 
of the schools were also in the 
line of parade. The banners 
and flags, the white dresses 
and blouses of the children, 
topped with gaily tossing head- 
dresses in the shape of flowers, 
vegetables, birds, and butter- 
flies, in all the colors of field 
and garden, presented a spec- 
tacle of life and color rarely 
achieved. 

Back of the color and grace, 
back of the spectacular charm 
of the pageant, was a record of 
earnest work and _ practical 
achievement which gave addi- 
tional interest and meaning to 
the occasion. More than three 
hundred and fifty acres were 
cultivated by members of the 
Lexington Division of the 
School Garden Army in the 
Spring of 1918. The careful 
harvesting of the produce and 
the canning and drying of 
fruit and vegetables which 
followed, was an undertaking 
of some magnitude. 

Wandering Storytellers.— 
The old art of storytelling has 
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been revived in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, where Commun- 
ity Service is helping the com- 
munity to rediscover some of 
the lost arts. 

In developing the community 
recreation program at Bridge- 
port, it was discovered that in 
the high school there was a 
special branch of study having 
unusual possibilities—that of 
storytelling. All the  story- 
tellers of the city were mobil- 
ized, and now no gathering of 
children is complete without 
one or two storytellers to help 
in the entertainment. Don- 
ning their gypsy garb, the 
storytellers sally forth to the 
land of “once upon a time,” 
gathering the little children 
around them as did the Pied 
Piper in the day of peaked 
caps and turned-up shoes. The 
shut-ins in the hospitals and 
the children on the excursion 
boats are all visited by these 
delightful and welcome gyp- 
sies. 

During the winter storytell- 
ers are planning to visit all 
the recreation centers, church 
centers, factories and _ stores. 

Members of the roaming 
theatre, which will give out-of- 
door performances wherever an 
audience gathers, will also 
wander fancy free as do the 
gypsy storytellers, taking with 
them little in the way of scen- 
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ery or stage effects but much 
of the joy of romancing. 

And No One Shall Be 
Bored.— Philip Gibbs, the well- 
known British writer, after 
paying his first visit to Amer- 
ica, made some very interest- 
ing observations regarding 
American life. 

“Human nature,” says Mr. 
Gibbs, “is the same in New 
York as in other cities of the 
world. I found New York 
society tolerant in its views, 
frank in its expression of opin- 
ion, fond of laughter and 
wonderfully sincere. Wealth 
does not spoil its freshness 
and healthy outlook on life, 
and its people are idealists at 
heart, with a reverence for the 
old-fashioned virtues and an 
admiration for those who make 
good in whatever job to which 
they put their hands.” 

Mr. Gibbs describes a group 
of intellectuals who, tired of 
talking about war and peace, 
played charades like children 
in a nursery, and sat down to 
drawing-games with shouts of 
mirth at a woman’s head with 
the body of a fish and the 
legs of a bird. In another 
house the King’s Jester of 
New York, who goes from 
party to party like a French 
wit, destroyed the dignity of 
decorous people by a carica- 
ture of German opera and an 
imitation of a German husband 
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eating in a public restaurant. 
Mr. Gibbs says he knew the 
weakness that comes from a 
surfeit of laughter. 

If we can re-create an Amer- 
ica where no one is bored, we 
have touched the skirts of the 
millennium. It is play that 
we need, good old-fashioned 
games and folk dances. A 
New York broker, if he would 
only make a trial, would have 
more pleasure in a game of 
horseshoe in his own backyard 
with a few jolly pals, than in 
all the superficial white light 
amusements in the city. 

Dover Farms.—Under this 
title a cooperative rural com- 
munity is now being developed 
near New York City “where a 
man can exchange his day’s 
work for a comfortable home 
and a profitable business.” 

“By reproducing in the coun- 
try the household conveni- 
ences, and, as far as possible, 
the social activities of the city, 
and by reducing to a minimum 
the drudgery that usually ac- 
companies the daily routine of 
the farmer and his family, the 
many natural advantages of 
country over city will be made 
available, and a great gain to 
the community as a whole will 
follow.” 

A centrally located building 
will contain the community 
recreation room, including mo- 
tion picture outfit and a dining 


room where simple meals may 
be obtained. 

The Community Develop- 
ment Corporation, 2 West For- 
ty-fifth Street, New York City, 
is undertaking the develop- 
ment. On the Consulting 
Board are such men as A. R. 
Mann, Dean of the College of 
Agriculture at Cornell, H. B. 
Winters, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture of New 
York State and Director of the 
State Farms. Ex-service men 
will be given preference in se- 
lecting residents. 

An Experiment in Commun- 
ity Service—The recreation 
commission of Port Chester, 
New York, held in August on 
its largest playground, a suc- 
cessful community concert at- 
tended by almost a thousand 
adults and children. Without 
a cent of expense, there was 
arranged a program of good 
music, lasting an hour and a 
half, followed by a half hour 
of play. The band donated its 
services, the fire department 
loaned the chairs and a group 
of boys from the playground 
took charge of bringing the 
chairs to the ground and re- 
turning them. 

The concert was given by a 
band known as the Salesian 
Band—a group of Italian boys 
from eight to fourteen years of 
age organized and managed by 
the curate of the Italian Cath- 
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olic Church and trained by a 
local musician. There are for- 
ty-five boys in the _ band, 
which gives remarkably fine 
concerts. 

Learn to Swim Week.— 
That a learn to swim week can 
be made a very successful 
community event has_ been 
demonstrated by the Girl’s 
Community Service League of 
Pittsburgh, which conducted 
such a community experiment 
from July 21st to the 26th. 

In preparation for the event 
banners were strung across the 
streets, cards were placed in 
all windows and street cars 
for weeks ahead. The mer- 
chants cooperated in the 
scheme by having window dis- 
plays suitable for the occasion. 

There were a number of very 
interesting and striking events 
to mark the progress of the 
week. Mr. John P. Taylor, 
one of the well-known swim- 
ming instructors of the city, 
gave a family exhibition with 
his son and three little daugh- 
ters. He also gave a talk on 
swimming and demonstrated 
some of the more difficult 
strokes. The events took place 
at the Natatorium of the Pitts- 
burgh Athletic Association, 
which was opened to the pub- 
lic on this occasion. Here an- 
other of the swimming experts 
of the city gave a demonstra- 
tion of reading in the water 
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and dressing under water. A 
member of the Pittsburgh 
Aquatic Company featured 
high diving, fancy diving, life 
saving and racing in the Alle- 
gheny River. On the first 
night of Learn to Swim Week, 
one of the instructors of the 
United States Navy gave a 
demonstration of teaching 
swimming in fifteen minutes. 
The week was highly suc- 
cessful. The figures show that 
30,000 people participated in 
the event and that about 1,000 
persons learned to swim. As 
a result of the campaign, vol- 
unteer instruction was carried 
into the following week and 
telegrams and messages were 
received at the W.C.C.S. of- 
fice asking that a similar event 
be held next year. 
Sacramento Makes Splendid 
Progress.—It is encouraging 
to note that with many of the 
pressing needs of the war met, 
public spirited citizens are 
again turning their attention 
to the needs of children at 
home for recreation. 
Sacramento, Calif., has just 
received from the estate of 
James Faris, Jr., a gift of 
$10,000 for a playground as a 
memorial to his father. This 
is the third bequest made the 
city of Sacramento, the first 
being William Land’s legacy 
of a quarter of a million dol- 
lars for a large recreation park 
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in Sacramento, the second that 
of Cutter Brothers who have 
given about $30,000.00 for rec- 
reational purposes. 

Los Angeles Secures E. B. 
De Groot.—The Los Angeles 
Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America is being congratulated 
on securing E. B. De Groot as 
Scout Executive. Mr. DeGroot 
was a charter member of the 
Playground and_ Recreation 
Association of America and for 
a number of years chairman of 
the Committee on Equipment, 
at the time when ideals were 
being developed. Old readers 
of THe PLaycrounp will re- 
member his splendid contribu- 
tions in those early days. Mr. 
DeGroot developed the won- 
derful South Park Playground 
system in Chicago and went 
from there to organize and 
direct the Department of 
Physical Education, Athle- 
tics, Social and Lecture Cen- 
ters for the Board of Edu- 
cation of San Francisco. He 
left this position to go over- 
seas as Director of Athletics 
for the A. E. F. 

A President’s Last Message. 
—The following words of Jesse 
W. Lilienthal take special sig- 
nificance as his last words to 
the Recreation League of San 
Francisco, of which he was so 
long the able and inspiring 
President. Mr. Lilienthal died 
in the spring. 


JESSE W. LILIENTHAL’S LAST 
MESSAGE TO THE LEAGUE 


The members of the Recrea- 
tion League, loyal, patriotic, 
public-spirited citizens that 
they are, have for the last two 
years been unselfishly making 
way for the War Camp Com- 
munity Service, an organiza- 
tion specially called into being 
by the War and Navy de- 
partments of the United States 
Government to provide recrea- 
tion for soldiers and sailors. 
The mere creation of such an 
organization was the highest 
tribute that could be paid to 
the aims and purposes of our 
own League., President Wil- 
son, at the very outset of the 
war, declared that the spirit 
with which our soldiers left 
America and their efficiency on 
the battlefront of Europe 
would be vitally affected by 
the character of the environ- 
ment surrounding our military 
training camps. He meant by 
that that the morale of the 
soldier would depend upon 
the presence of wholesome 
recreation and the absence 
of vicious recreation. Be- 
cause of our patriotism and 
unselfishness and because the 
activities of the War Camp 
Community Service personify 
precisely our own gospel and 
creed, we, at the very outset, 
placed our headquarters and 
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our. entire organization at the 
disposal of the Service, and its 
officials are glad to admit that 
much of their success has been 
due to this cooperation. 

‘But the problem of the dis- 
charged soldier is much more 
dificult than that of the man 
in the war, subject, as he then 
is, to military discipline. And 
then, too, everything and 
everybody, soldier and civilian, 
have been changed by this war 
and will never again be the 
same; and we believe that they 
never should be altogether the 
same. Those who have more 
than enough must learn to be 
content to have less, and those 
who have not enough must be 
helped to get more. And this 
does not mean enough of 
bread and -butter alone. It 
means something. that will 
make survival worth while. 
The body, to be sure, must be 
nourished, but if life offered 
nothing more than that it 
would hardly be worth pre- 
serving. It is. at this point 
and in dealing with this prob- 
iem that the Recreation League 


finds its great opportunity. 
The people must play as well 
as work. They will work bet- 
ter because of the play, just as 
they will play better because 
of the work. 

Again and again in recent 
months we have been asked: 
“When will the Recreation 
League resume its wonderful 
lunches?” and we could only 
reply that the soldiers and 
sailors were still in evidence 
and we must continue to be 
patient. But now we find that 
the enthusiasm and ambition 
of our members will brook no 
further delay. They know the 
need and see the opportunity, 
and, with the spirit of the Cru- 
saders, they are straining at 
the leash, and we must give 
them their head. According- 
ly, the Recreation League, con- 
fident and determined, now ac- 
tively resumes its function of 
providing play for all the peo- 
ple. God speed its members, 
then, in their noble purpose 
and splendid endeavor. 

Jesse W. LiLIENTHAL, 
President 


My Camp-Town Comrades 
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Among my Camp-town comrades were two soldiers in the Depot 


Brigade. 
6 


Now, as everybody knows, the Depot Brigade is the sort- 
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ing out place in an army camp. Unfortunately, like old clothes or 
faulty bits of merchandise, there were always some soldiers who 
could not be sorted, but had to stay in the Depot Brigade, unsorted. 

“Shorty” was one of these. He had all the valor of a soldier in 
his heart, and the shine of the victor in his glinty eyes. Evidently 
the tape measure had been stretched beyond the law for him to pass 
into the army. If they had sent him to France he would have had to 
act as a mascot; he was such a “sawed-off.” He was so stubby that 
he waddled like a duck. The big Sandstormers of the Eighty- 
Seventh, all of them western plainsmen, looked down on this pathetic, 
willing, but unfit soldier at their feet. He was so little and sincere 
that he had become the butt of the barrack jokes. 

His brother-in-misery was “Clothespole.” “Clothespole” had 
grown up but not out. He was so thin that the wind never touched 
him. He was so tall that he swayed like a poplar tree. He was so 
thin that he sank in at the chest. The soldiers called his legs sticks 
and his arms rake handles. 

How these two ever became “pals” nobody knows. But they 
were. . It was a big act of vaudeville to see them walking into town. 
But they never saw anything uncommon in their being teamed 
together for their good times. I suppose that their good times 
together, as comrades, never depended on both being the same height, 
the same weight, or on just how they looked. Very likely they had 
discovered something in one another that drew them together; per- 
haps the good-humor of “Clothespole” or the snappy wit of “Shorty.” 
Anyhow, there they were, the long and short of it. The “Mutt” and 
“Jeff” of the Depot Brigade, left high and dry, so far as a patriotic 
chance went, as tide after tide of soldiers went out to France. 

The worst of it was, that neither Shorty nor Clothespole were 
very clever. That was really the reason why they still lingered in 
the barracks of the Depot Brigade. Both of them had come from 
very poor homes. Neither of them had had much education. The 
only foreign language either of them spoke was Italian, one word: 
“Spagetty.” Which food both liked, bathed in tomato. 

Every day the officers came into the Depot Brigade and picked 
out headquarters’ clerks, chauffeurs, mechanics, orderlies, messen- 
gers, interpreters, detectives, military police, and stablemen. They 
took out Negroes, Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians, Poles and thou- 
sands of others but always left the “twins” as Shorty and Clothespole 
were nicknamed. 

All that seemed left for the “twins” was the “police” work of 
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the Camp. Now “police” work, in this case, does not mean arrest- 
ing criminals or guarding jewels. It means washing mutton fat 
off tin plates, paring the dirt off vegetables, lathering wooden ta- 
bles with soap powder, and digging paper scraps out of the mud 
with one’s fingers. That’s the sort of “police” work Shorty and 
Clothespole whistled at. They even beat the colored soldiers at 
being merry. Shorty said, 

“T get thirty dollars a day—once a month.” 

Clothespole said, when some ladies were giving the Depot Bri- 
gade a big dinner at Thanksgiving, 

“Ah ’er um! We get a feed like this all the time—at Christ- 
mas.” 

There were no better soldiers anywhere, when it came to getting 
a joke or a smile or at least a happy twist out of a muddy job, than 
Shorty and Clothespole on “police” duty. 

Weli, one day, when most of the highly trained soldiers had left 
the Camp for France; at a time when America was beginning to 
see victory not far off ; at just the time when all the soldiers left in 
the Camp began to feel that they were going to be left out of the 
“big affair,” the chance of Shorty and his tall chum came. 

No, it was not to go to war. But the Camp was caught in the 
grip of the Spanish influenza. It was a blue time, as we all recall. 
Soldiers were being sent out dead. Parents were coming to say 
“good-bye” inside hospitals instead of at trains and wharves and 
foreign steamers. A gloom settled down on the Camp, the Camp- 
town, and the entire country. 

The Camp was quarantined. Soldiers could not go home. The 
home folks could not come into the Camp. The “huts” had to close. 
The musicians and the actors, the singers and the like were not 
allowed to come in. All the cheer had to stay out that the people 
had been sending in. All the cheer that was inside in the way of 
minstrel show and glee club, band concert and educational class had 
to be given up. The only music we heard in those dark days was the 
trembling “taps” of the bugle as the yellow ambulance carried a 
casket to the station. 

Then it was that the chance of the “twins” came, and we in Camp- 
town gave it to them. From our office went out a call for the only 
sort of cheer that would do any good for a sick camp; flowers, jellies, 
oranges, lemons, grapes, grapefruit, jams, candies, and w*:melons. 

The call was printed in the papers in the cities and #swns for 
miles and miles around Camp-town. It was given from pulpits and 
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read in factories and fire-stations and colleges. Fathers and mothers 
who could not go into the Camp heard the call, and it gave them 
something bright and cheery to do. That call itself; the chance for 
everybody to do something beautiful in a dark time, brought tears of 
happiness to many and many a face. 

One hundred truck loads—like moving vans—of all these 
colored, costly things came through our office into the Camp. It 
was one of the biggest donation parties ever made of the sort, for one 
place. Bright oranges came from people instead of grey thoughts. 
Red apples instead of black worries. Green watermelons with the 
glory of the sunset in them came from people who otherwise might 
have sent into Camp nothing but blue anxieties. Everybody, every- 
where, had suddenly begun to think of the sick Camp in terms of 
beautiful flowers, ruby jellies, jade grapes, and all that sort of thing. 

Instead of going to a fire with hose pipe, a certain red and brass 
firetruck used to come clanging for miles and miles over the roads 
to Camp-town loaded high with the latest gifts of the people. In- 
stead of selling ice cream a manufacturer would daily give as much 
of his product as there was need of. School children made up pretty 
baskets and sent them. Oranges and apples and pears and lemons 
were bought in crates by the wholesale and sent into Camp. Distant 
factories, making rubber and cloth things suddenly began to manu- 
facture pity ; and they sent hurrying trucks with their huge loads of 
fruits. 

We had to establish a central depot for all these truck loads of 
gifts. Through cooperation with the military we had a large tent 
erected inside the Camp, between two hospital wards, for that pur- 
pose. 

And, then, to be guardians of the gift tent, guess to whose lot it 
fell? You have rightly guessed. It was “Shorty” and his insep- 
arable companion. One happy day they carried their cots and 
blankets and kits over from the Depot Brigade to the gift tent. They 
were to guard it day and night, between themselves. “Shorty’s’ 
smile spread like melted butter all over his freckled face. The 
shrimpish hollow in Clothespole’s body gave way to an erect, military 
chest. No wonder the “twins” looked proud and important at last ; 
they were guarding the brightest place in the dismal Camp. They 
were protecting, day and night, the place where the love and prayers 
of the world outside were translated into the tasty things of sweet- 
ness and color. 

Shorty and his chum burst into new importance at once. When 
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the firemen came with the truck load, the two soldiers ordered them 
about the work as if they were generals. When the society girls 
drove up in their big-touring cars, Shorty and his partner forgot to 
be awkward and made many friends. When the truck drivers and 
the autoists went back to their towns, they were asked, anxiously, 
“What became of the gifts?” 
“Oh, don’t fear for them. They’re being guarded by the finest 


pair of soldiers . . . happy boys . . . a fine tall fellow so full 
of jokes . . . his chum, a merry little fellow no higher than my 
Pee 


One day a fine lady, who had brought some fruit to the tent, 
backed her own son, who had driven her, against Clothespole just to 
see how much taller the soldier really was. Think of it! Clothes- 
pole being compared to that well-dressed society fellow! 

On another occasion, a young woman of the Motor Corps; a 
young woman, who, besides being very wealthy, had been to college, 
to Europe, and had a brother who was winning medals by shooting 
down German airplanes, did something that made the “twins” blush 
and feel at last like kings. 

She dug out their real names and called them “Mr.” For all 
he was so tall, Clothespole grew taller—inside. As for “Shorty,” 
well, he choked a bit and felt how much better it makes a fellow feel 
to be called “Mister” at last, and not a joke of a nick-name! 

The gift tent soon became very well known about the Camp. A 
nurse would come running over to it from one of the wards. She 
would stop before “Shorty,” guarding the jellies and the fruits and 
the flowers. 

“Just a jar of grape jelly will do it,” she would say. 

“Do what, madam?” 

“Take one of my patients around—the corner.” 

“Hey, Clothespole, you know that there special jar of grape, 
that crying woman brought. The one we wus savin’ for a bad case, 
yes. Here’s a nurse wants it.” 

Then Shorty would be busy selecting the nicest bouquet while 
the jelly was being produced. With trembling hand he would offer 
the flowers to the nurse, saying, 

“T picked ’em special for your ward, ma’am.” 

As the nurse would hurry away with the gifts, Clothespole would 
tease his comrade. 

“You don’t give me no bokays, Shorty.” 

Then the hard time came. Fathers and mothers had been sent 
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for, by telegraph, to come and see their boys. They came from the 
far West, and from the deep South. They came to Camp-town te 
be near their loved ones. 

We had no flower stores in Camp-town. It was nothing but a 
shanty-town, with little stores filled with flags and medals and hat 
cords. 

Then it was that Shorty and Clothespole were proud of their job. 

We would send these visitors to them. The Red Cross would 
do the same. Everybody knew about the gift tent and about the 
guardians of its treasures. 

A weather-beaten Southern man and his tired looking wife came 
one morning. 

“Our boy’s in the hospital,” said the man. ‘We've nothing for 
him.” 

Then Shorty and his chum would go into that tent and get busy. 
There were baskets. 

“Your boy like pears? What color of flowers? A good, fat, 
juicy orange? Some grapes?” ; 

Oh, it was such fun for these two to make up these baskets for 
the weeping visitors. The men and women stopped crying. Shorty 
and Clothespole made them. 

The fathers and mothers in many cases, stayed to see their ~— 
through the crisis. Then the two soldiers became well acquainted 
with them and their boys. 

Some of the men and women called them “son.” 

From different parts of the Camp nurses and parents would 
come to the tent of gifts, with messages like these from officers and 
sergeants, corporals and privates. 

“Tell that tall fellow I want to meet him someday.” 

“Give my best to Shorty.” 

Through gloom and tragedy, as the clouds of both enveloped the 
Camp and Camp-town, the one bright center where no cloud dared 
linger, nor could linger if it tried, was the gift tent, with the two 
soldiers from the Depot Brigade on watch by day and by night. 

This was their only chance to really serve. There was not a 
sentinel anywhere, on guard before the sleeping or resting place of 
any Marshal of France or King of the Belgians or Commanding 
General of the American Expedition, who had more pride in his 
duty than had this oddly matched pair of soldiers as they watched 
over their glass jars of jellies and over the crates of fruit. Through 
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it, they touched suffering and sorrow and tragedy with their good 
humor and their crude but heart-given service. 

In many a home, in many a state in our land, the only bright spot 
in the recollection of the war will be the Camp. It was no farther 
than that their son could get because of the epidemic. As these 
hearts look back, in memory, to the Camp, they will see those two 
boyish chums, a short one and a tall one, happily on guard before 
the tent of gifts. 


A Chance to Play in France 


EmMa K. Pierce, State Normal School, Montclair, New Jersey 


“La Croix Rouge Americanne! Vive la Croix Rouge!” 

The shouts came from a group of French youngsters, greeting 
a party of American men and women in one of the largest French 
cities. 

“Mighty cordial greeting,” said one of the men, “they evidently 
know what the Red Cross has been doing,” his mind full of gifts of 
ambulances, bandages, capable nurses and all the paraphernalia as- 
sociated with hospital aid. I laughed as I returned the children’s 
salutes, “O no, that is not what the Red Cross means to them. Do 
you know there are thousands and thousands of children in the mid- 
dle and south of France to whom the Red Cross means just one 
thing, a chance to play—to play out-of-doors with balls and swings. 
to run races and dance to the tune of old folk songs, to be free from 
that deadly restraint that smothers active child life and to spend 
rapturous afternoons in the pursuit of undiluted happiness? 

Here is a simple account of how it all came about, this gift of 
the American people to the joy famished children of France. 

The Children’s Bureau under the leadership of Dr. William 
Lucas, of the University of California, started a campaign of Child 
Welfare Exhibits demonstrating the newest methods of hygiene in 
an attempt to combat the decreasing birthrate of France—that evil 
that is threatening to destroy the French nation more efficiently than 
any German invasion. One of the greatest results of this work was 
the stiffening of the morale of the civilian population. The little 
band of Americans went about the French cities, giving milk to the 
starving babies, finding clothes and work for the mothers, treating 
with medical aid in the place of the French physicians needed at the 
front, and the tale of these wonders was sent to the poilu in the 
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trenches of northern France and he began to believe that America 
was really coming! 

As a part of the Child Welfare Exhibit Dr. Lucas wished to 
demonstrate a playground to show the healthy play that has such an 
important part in the development of our race. In the spring of 
1918, the darkest period of the great war when even the stoutest 
hearts were beginning to despair, we set about preaching our gospel 
of happiness among a population so wornout with struggling that the 
summit of their desires was to get enough food for the children, 
enough clothes to cover them and then leave them in the shadow of 
the great terror in which all of France lived. We opened in Lyons, 
the second largest city in France, and organized the playground in 
the biggest public square. For three weeks we played to capacity, 
needing guards to keep out an excited population. Thursdays and 
Sundays we had to work in shifts to accommodate the crowds. 

There were four of us who started in the work, two members 
of the Friends’ Unit, a young girl graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and myself. We were an oddly qualified group—the western 
girl was an expert swimmer though she confessed to only one course 
in playground work; one of the Quaker boys has “sat on a board” 
that arranged for the equipment of playgrounds, the boy whom the 
children nicknamed “Monsieur Comme Ca,” for with the aid of this 
comprehensive phrase and an expressive gesture he managed to teach 
every kind of game; the other Quaker knew nothing about the work 
but with his delightful disposition was willing to try anything and I, 
though I had given a normal course in playground work at home had 
not actually worked with the children for a number of years. We 
had no book of suitable games and we were woefully weak on French 
but we were all young and enthusiastic and bent on doing our best to 
give the youngsters the “time of their lives.” 

The ground was always soaking for it rained every day but 
these shivering little children would stand patiently through a driving 
rain just for five minutes at the swings, just to run a race, grasping 
the flag, emblem of victory, just to hold in their arms that coveted 
ball and toss it high in the air. They came from all parts of the city, 
wealthy little mites who played with fingers carefully incased in white 
gloves, poverty stricken babies whose little skirts, flying out as they 
swung high in the balancoires disclosed such torn, badly made little 
“panties,” and sometimes no “panties” at all ! 

Any game with a ball in it was a foregone success. Oh, the 
hunger in the eyes of those youngsters wnen they caught sight of the 
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brown leather sphere, the wild clutch tc their little bodies as they 
caught it and then the heavenly sensation of pride as they gave it 
one good kick and sent it sailing over the fence among the crowd of 
amused spectators. In the boys’ ground we tried to keep three 
groups going at the same time—one for the bigger boys who played 
basket ball, volley ball, football ; another for medium-sized imps who 
ran races to their hearts’ content and seized upon every game with an 
avidity that bespoke volumes for joy starved souls, and a third for the 
small fry who danced madly about the legs of the tall Quaker boy, 
yelling incomprehensible slang, like a group of mischievous pixies. 
For the girls we had folk dances taught by the strenuous method of 
counting aloud as the little phonograph could not be heard at all in 
the playground uproar—and games and races and of course swings. 
The joy of the chidren was a thing of constant wonder and unfor- 
gettable delight to us. We would enter a tiny shop and find a smil- 
ing welcome because the little child of the proprietor played each 
day with “les Americains.” They escorted us proudly to our hotels 
and took infinite delight in being recognized by us in the schools. 

We had little time in each city and masses of children to handle 
but we tried to bring out certain definite results. On the Public 
Health side we gave them first of all, vigorous exercise. A sluggish 
circulation, shallow respiration and cramped muscles could not be 
found on any child as it left the playground. Abandoning quiet 
games and tiny muscle occupations we gave them races and games of 
strength and endurance and we sent them home to eat a huge supper ; 
as one mother so delightfully expressed it, “Mademoiselle, my little 
daughter had no appetite but now she goes each day to the playground 
and ‘elle mange comme un loup’!” Of the results of the purely rec- 
reative side I have already spoken. To us Americans who throw 
ourselves so whole-heartedly into our sport it is hard to realize that 
this spontaneity of joyous expression is not a natural accompani- 
ment of game instruction but after varied experiences in training 
young French teachers—I taught in three of the largest Normal 
Schools in France—I am forced to admit that this is the hardest 
thing to inculcate. The whole French system is so absolutely op- 
posed to this let-us-all-play-and-be-happy-together attitude that sup- 
ervised games in the French schools are a thing to make you weep. 
There was certainly none of this repressive influence among those of 
us Americans who “bossed the job.” 

The third big result we tried to attain was along the lines of 
moral education and this naturally resolved into three parts, the 
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development of a spirit of cooperation, inculcation of a sense of 
responsibility, and education in a spirit of fair play. To understand 
why these seemed important traits to develop one should have a 
knowledge of French character. Far be it from me with only six- 
teen months in that land to claim any genuine knowledge of that 
most intricate temperament but there are a few characteristics one 
learns soon. The French child is a curious mixture of individualis- 
tic tendencies struggling with a sense of discipline, the latter imbedded 
as a result of the long school training of repression of originality. 
To train the sense of responsibility and teach initiative we selected 
certain ones of each groups as leaders, calling them “capitaines” 
and then we gave them every possible opportunity to enforce rules, 
keep order. To teach cooperation we used team and only team 
competition. All our races were run in relays so that each child 
could learn that it was only by the united efforts of all that his team 
could win. ‘This proved surprisingly difficult. A child would run a 
race and then walk off unconcernedly quite sure that if he had run, 
the race was over! The girls were exceedingly difficult. Feminism 
has not made much progress in France! The sense of fair play, so 
instinctively a part of the English and American attitudes towards 
games is most certainly not instinctive among the French. They 
have not the out and out frankness of our children. One might, in 
exaggeration, put it this way: The American child obeys the rule be- 
cause he works to win by playing fair, he has an ideal of good sports- 
manship. The French child obeys the rule because he is afraid of 
being disgraced if he is caught in rule breaking. Another thing 
brings out so markedly the contrast between French and American 
children. When an American “gets mad” at a playmate he immedi- 
ately starts to thrown him down or start some physical assault. A 
French child vents his wrath in a violent outburst of talk. Anyone 
who has seen two French cochers, or femme de chambres “go for 
each other” with the marvellous command of their exceedingly ex- 
pressive language can see the whole thing in miniature when anv 
French children start to play. I have some times wondered if there 
is not a physical reason for this “taking it out in wind,” a lack of 
vitality that makes our fisticuff methods impossible. No statement 
of the aims of our work is complete without a work about the folk 
dances. At first we taught them by counting out the time, later I 
adapted movements to old French chansons and the children sang 
them and danced at the same time. How they loved it! Their well 
developed powers of imitation made the learning easy and they nat- 
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urally sing far better than our American children, with much less 
self consciousness and more natural joy. 

In the second city we visited, Marseilles, we centered our efforts 
in an attempt to interest the educational authorities so that they could 
carry on the work when we left. We started our campaign with a 
visit to the Head of the Educational System to ask permission to 
demonstrate in the schools. The permission was cordially granted 
and a regular program was mapped out for us—the city was on its 
mettle to show the Americans the best of its work and we were 
skillfully engineered around to see all that they wanted us to see and 
nothing that they didn’t! With our arms laden with balls, cords, 
flags, clubs, each morning we met an Inspecteur, a black frock-coated 
white-haired old man with the perfect air of a Methodist minister 
and were conducted by him to a properly notified school. We waited 
in the court while out of their classroom shuffled hundreds of little 
children in that eternal two by two procession, the slightest sign of 
mischief being punished by a cuff from the eagle-eyed teacher, and 
yet what devilment lurked in the repressed eyes of those small beings! 
Hastily selecting some fifty children one of us would teach three or 
four games while the others gathered together the Principal and 
teachers and explained the “methode Americaine.” Those weary- 
eyed sad old teachers! One can appreciate what France has suffered 
when one sees what has been left to guard the little children. We 
saw men and women of seventy, hobbling feebly about among their 
little charges and in hardly any school did we see anyone the sunny 
side of fifty! The women looked at me so pitifully as I taught them 
folk dancing—it was a caricature to ask them to try it, poor rheumatic, 
dumpy little figures. The wild enthusiasm of the children at this 
sudden joyous interruption of their dreary school day was an elo- 
quent commentary on the artificial program of the schools. 

They sang for us, though, oh, how well they sang! With the 
heroism of a nation accustomed to daily triumph over the Marseil- 
laise they struggled undauntedly with the Star Spangled Banner! 
Translated by local poets the rendering was often quite a shock to us 
though some schools did rise to the height of singing it in English! 
We wished they would not aim so high. Why sing our National 
anthem when what we wanted to hear was Madelon! In our limp- 
ing French we admired them tremendously for their courage, com- 
plimented their accents and thanked them in the name of Washing- 
ton, Wilson and the American people. 

So we went en from city to city, branching eut into Normal 
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schools, working in the patronages, using every opportunity we could 
find to spread abroad our trail of happiness and so in France today 
among the little children in the streets there is a very special meaning 
for our American Red Cross—it signifies the Chance to Play. 


Play in Siberia 


From Siberia comes the story of a splendid development in 
recreational activities under the direction of Mr. Maurice Ross, 
formerly recreation superintendent in Westbrook, Maine, who was 
assigned to civilian work in Irkutsk about a year ago. Irkutsk is a 
city of 150,000, beautifully situated near Lake Baikal on the banks 
of the Angara River, a waterway which is open for navigation by 
small steamers from the lake to the ocean, a distance of 4,000 miles. 

Up to the time of Mr. Ross’ arrival no recreation facilities ex- 
isted except those afforded by the Army Clubs. The most hopeful 
line of development appeared to be through the Boy and Girl Scouts, 
which were already organized with a membership of 300. Gymnastic 
drill was, however, practically their only activity. A course of 
lectures in First Aid, Scoutcraft and Woodcraft was given to the 
leaders, in an endeavor to show them the practical side of scouting as 
it is known in America. In July of this year, 100 of these leaders 
were in camp putting their knowledge to practical use, teaching their 
patrols what they had learned, and doing intensive nature study. 

The second step was the organization of a Playground Associa- 
tion, and the establishment of a city playground. This has been suc- 
cessful far beyond expectations. A splendid lot near the center of 
the city was secured, and ten German prisoners were put to work on it. 
The land was fairly level, but there was much rubbish to be removed, 
and all the apparatus had to be made by hand. With what speed this 
work went forward is evidenced by the fact that today the playground 
is fully equipped with a quarter-mile track, baseball and foot-ball 
grounds, tennis court, two volley ball courts, basket-ball court, six 
sets of croquet, eight swings, eight teeter boards, a shoot-the-chute, 
giant stride, sand boxes, horizontal bar, parallel bars, flying rings, 
climbing poles and ropes. In addition there are forty gardens 
worked by the children. 

Eight paid workers and many volunteers are in charge of the 
activities, and about 1,500 children are registered. Each child brings 
from his parent or guardian a signed card which subscribes to rules 
and regulations of the playground and gives the child permission to 
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play there A leather ticket is given to each youngster, who is re- 
quired to wear it at alltimes. This keeps the attendance under con- 
trol and gives a constituency to work with. 

In the establishment of a second playground a spot was chosen 
in a beautiful park on the outskirts of the city. This is in charge of 
two workers, and serves as a sort of headquarters for picnic parties 
in summer and coasting parties in winter. A club-room is now being 
fitted up which will also be used by the young people who live nearby. 

The people of Irkutsk are intensely interested in this whole 
recreation project and Mr. Ross is planning a series of public lectures 
on child life, psychology, and play. A fine winter program is now 
being worked out, which will include skating, coasting, dancing (at 
which the Russian excels) and all kinds of indoor games and gym- 
nastics. 

Plans for the coming year include a broader community develop- 
ment which will be made possible through cooperation with the public 
schools, Boy Scouts, and other agencies. 


Play and Recreation in China 


C. H. McCroy 
Physical Education Department, School of Physical Education, 
National Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of China 


At this time when China is coming so much into the public eye 

as the result of the Peace Conference, it is perhaps timely to know 
something of the Chinese people and their national life along the 
lines of physical education and play. The Chinese nation has been 
thought by most westerners to be lacking in many respects and the 
Chinese will probably be the first to admit this. However, I think 
that the reasons for China’s present weakness are very poorly under- 
stood either in China or in the west. Put in few phrases, the causes 
for these weaknesses may be summed up as follows: 
a 1. Lack of communications. In the past there 
for China’s has been little travelling because of the poor 
Weakness means for travel; and this lack of communica- 
tion has been further aggravated by differences in language and 
dialect. This is being fast overcome by the building of railroads 
and steamship lines and by the propaganda for the spreading of the 
mandarin language. 

2. The educational system of the past which emphasized the 
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classics and looked to them as the great model from times of Chinese 
glory. This kept the educated class looking backward upon the past 
rather than looking forward into the future and planning to adapt 
to the present needs and standards. This again has been corrected 
by the adaptation of a modern scheme of education, much like the 
system adopted by the United States in the Philippines. 

3. The third great lack, and the subject which we will discuss 
here, is the lack of development of the leading element in the nation. 
No one needs to emphasize to readers of this magazine the degen- 
erating influence of the city life. We can conceive the situation in 
China when we know there are at least three thousand years of city 
life behind this nation’s history. For at least twelve hundred years 
of this time the upper class of society—practically the only class 
which is educated at all—has had an ideal of scholasticism which per- 
mitted only those passing the great examinations to become officials, 
thereby moulding the ideals of the nation. Small children of this 
class went to school from six in the morning until six at night. There 
were practically no recess periods and it was thought unbecoming 
and undignified for a gentleman and a scholar to be boisterous. These 
children even imitated the walk of the scholar and their whole plav 
life was cramped and stunted. In a word, China’s aristocracy tried 
to develop the moral and social spirit and the other great character- 
istics which are necessary for the functioning of any class by reading 
it out of a book rather than by the project method. Another diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that the actual leaders of China today are largely 
from the soldier class who were developed in the social laboratories 
of play and on athletic fields which developed undesirable rather than 
desirable qualities. 

With this for a background, we can readily see the need and 
opportunity for recreation in this nation. This particular doctrine 
of the need of an education for living and of the great need for recre- 
ational and physical education in general as a means of regenerating 
the nation has been taught from one end of that huge land to the other 
during these last three or four years by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association leaders in physical education. 

The Chinese educator differs somewhat from the American ia 
that when he sees the need of the thing clearly he never temporizes 
with it but simply asks that you show him the way and he will go 
with you. The result is now beginning to be seen. 

History of About five years ago, Mr. Huang Yen Pei, the 
Playgrounds vice-president of the Kiangsu Educational As- 
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sociation became interested in playgrounds. Mr. Huang was em 
the Commercial Commission which about four years ago toured 
America and he took the opportunity to investigate every play- 
ground and every playground system he could find. He went 
back to China intensely enthusiastic and at a meeting of the Kiangsu 
Educational Association gave an address on the needs and oppor- 
tunities for playgrounds in that province. The governor was very 
much interested and immediately signed edicts calling for the estab- 
lishment of a playground in each of the sixty county seats in that 
province, providing for the financing of the same and also providing 
that the county magistrates should select the two best trained physical 
directors in each county and send them to Shanghai for training in 
playground methods and technique. The directors chosen were all 
graduates of a Chinese or Japanese school of physical training and 
were well trained in the fundamentals of school gymnastics of the 
formal and military type. They had had some experience in the 
teaching of these types of gymnastics and had been successful in 
their use. 

Mr. Huang found that none of the existing government educa- 
tional agencies were prepared to conduct this institute and called on 
the Young Men’s Christian Association to take it on. The Physical 
Department of the National Committee acceded to the request and 
organized a four-months’ course running from the middle of Novem- 
ber to the middle of March, which was attended by 132 men. The 
faculty of this school was perhaps the best that has been gotten to- 
gether in China. It included, in addition to the physical educators 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, quite a number of Ameri- 
can and German trained Chinese physicians and such other educators 
as C. T. Wang, now one of the Peace Commissioners at Paris. 

Establishing the playgrounds was rather slow work, but all sixty 
planned for are now in operation. A physical directors’ association 
has been established for the province, which meets five days every 
summer and has, besides, a few meetings during the year. These are 
tied up closely with the Young Men’s Christian Association, National 
Committee Staff, and the Physical Educators’ Bureau of the province. 
One of the results of this institute was the establishment by the Nan- 
king Government Teachers’ College of a three years’ course in physi- 
cal education. This school has now turned out one class. Many 
of the men are of exceptional character and equipment. 

The playgrounds vary from $20,000 plants with gymnasium and 
field houses to small, rather poorly equipped playgrounds in some of 
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the interior cities. The equipment, however, is not so important a 
factor as the fact that a play scheme is being organized and carried 
out, and is reaching a large number of children in the communities. 
In the playgrounds of Shanghai for example, be- 
sides the organized free play in the playgrounds, 
there is a great deal of work being done in organ- 
izing athletics in the city. High school and grammar school leagues 
in basket ball, soccer football and tennis, are conducted during the 
year there, as are a large number of track meets for schools and other 
playgrounds. The grounds are quite frequently packed to capacity 
and can compare very favorably with most of the playgrounds in 
America, certainly with those not opened more than three years. 
The biggest difficulty, of course, is in providing 
trained leaders. In this the professional course 
in the government Teachers’ College is taking the 
lead, where those who have had experience may go. A text book on 
play is now about off the press which takes in a wider scope than 
most of the books published in America, and has more of the phi- 
losophy of play than any of the books I have seen in the United States. 
This book will be used as a text and reference book in a type of 
project education for playground directors. A scheme somewhat 
like that used by Mr. W. E. Stecher in Philadelphia will be put into 
operation in each of the playgrounds with fully printed instructions 
and syllabi for the conference hours. This will be worked out in 
projects on the playground for those in training. From those who 
have studied a year in project work some will be given institute 
courses and others who are most promising will be taken on at the 
Government Teachers’ College, which has full professional courses. 
To get an idea of the scope of the work one must 
School Programs Maturaliy take into consideration the work being 
done in the schools. Every school has, of course, 
some one giving physical work. It is usually, however, of the mili- 
tary and formal type. The Chinese educators are keenly aware of 
the deficiency in their equipment and are asking for the best. 

The educators are now demanding that all the schools have 
certain programs and the following system has been inaugurated in 
one province (Kiangsu) : Some four hundred schools have a contest 
in which 80 per cent of the student body must take part. Therecords 
are sent to headquarters where Mr. Wang Meng Biao compares them 
and picks the winners. Inspectors are then sent to see what they can 
do and if they reach the standard which they sent in to headquarters 
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they are awarded the place. Tens of thousands of children take part 
and four months’ events are given out at the same time so that four 
events are constantly being practiced. 

The badge contest for boys is under way successfully. Group 
games have been started rather unofficially and will be officially organ- 
ized this coming fall. Later in the year the posture contest will be 
introduced in a somewhat modified form. This is as far as the de- 
mands have been pushed. I shall return to China the first of May, 
1920, and further plans will be put into operation at that time. The 
playgrounds of the schools will be used as vacation playgrounds and 
an effort made to induce the school children and others to use the 
grounds during the vacation periods. 

One of the big factors thus far lacking is the 
Need for Women = woman playground director. The result is that 
Play Leaders ° 

there is a smaller amount of work done for the 
girls and what is done is carried on by men directors. We are hoping 
in the near future to enlist women physical directors from the schools, 
of whom there are a limited number, at least in vacation playgrounds. 
It will take a longer time to develop a sufficient staff of women direc- 
tors than to develop a staff of men and boys. 

One of the difficulties in organizing work of this 
Plans of Cooper- type has been that the educators, who largely be- 
ation Effected long to the Democratic party, while willing and 

anxious to establish this work, have been some- 
what limited because the purse has been held by the Military party 
in Peking and the two did not work together. About two weeks be- 
fore my leaving China (April, 1919) representatives of the military 
party approached the Young Men’s Christian Association National 
Physical Department, asking us to lead in a program of physical 
education for the country, as a law had just come through adopting 
a certain kind of “Chinese physical art.” 

As the project outlined would be impossible of accomplishment, 
we presented another scheme which would enlist the cooperation of 
the educators and utilize the educational agencies for the training of 
men on another scale. This project was accepted by the military de- 
partment and they are now trying to operate on this line. 

I have just received a letter the past week stating that five 
provinces had lately been visited by the head of this movement and 
the cooperation of the principal educational authorities had been 
enlisted. I have also just had the privilege of talking this matter 
over with one of China’s prominent educators, at this time in New 
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PLAY AND RECREATION IN CHINA 


York and upon his return he will try to unify the dual movement 
which has been going on. It is hoped that by the time of my going 
back to China, the organization will be so complete that this 
nation-wide project can be put into effect immediately. A tentative 
syllabus is now being prepared and will be all ready upon my return. 
It can immediately be put into operation while more permanent 
material is being worked on. 


Application of In China, instead of spending energy to defend 
Chinese Psycho- “systems” they are spending it in investigating the 
logy to Play fundamental principles and trying to apply them 


to the situation there rather than in adopting one system and then 
deciding the objectives for which to work. 

The Chinese psychology is somewhat different from that of 
America and we are fortunately placed in China in having what can 
be properly translated “physical art” (Wu Shu). This includes a 
calisthenic element, a folk or gymnastic dance element and a com- 
bative element. This last is the father of Jiu Jitsu and has much 
of the American wrestling and boxing, with the exception of ground 
wrestling, and has much of the French kicking as well as many of 
the movements contained in Jiu Jitsu. This system is rather unpeda- 
gogically taught and its arrangement is not at all well thought out. 
We are now studying, however, to effect a more pedagogical and 
physiological system. This not only embraces the free hand work 
but also work with spears, short sticks, swords, daggers, maces, 
halberds, and many other implements of military art. The calisthenic 
element might be somewhat cut down, but because of the fact that it 
enlists the heart interest of the Chinese because of its appeal to na- 
tional pride, and because it appeals to Chinese imagination, it is 
intensely popular. 


I have failed to find any team games which are 
Team Games indigenous to the Chinese. Most of the games 
a are of the Jack Stones type. They are such 
games as batting small sticks and are individual games. There are 
one or two games which approach the team-game type but which lack 
the cooperative element to an extent. The game which is most popu- 
lar is one called “Kick the Shuttle Cock.” The shuttle cock is a 
small plaything with feathers attached, which is kicked up and down 
by most skillful movements of the feet. Because of their skill with 
the shuttle cock the Chinese make wonderful players of soccer foot- 
ball. 
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China Coming The opportunities along physical education lines 
into Her Own in China, are, I think, greater than anywhere else 
through Play in the world. This nation of 430,000,000 people 
led by an aristocracy of brilliant and potential qualities, as yet unde- 
veloped, with their educational leaders solidly behind a scheme for 
the development of these upper classes, with a unity behind the 
various political elements upon this one problem, and with a field 
of men willing to give their lives to the work, has a great future. 
With these conditions I think it can be seen that there is coming a 
chapter in the history of physical education which will be one of the 
most romantic stories in the history of education. 

The Chinese educator is planning ahead for twenty-five to thirty 
years. Within six years the movement will be thoroughly organized 
and on its feet. This generation has gone too far to get any real 
educational benefit from any scheme of education. The younger 
generation now in the schools, however, is going to produce startling 
changes in China when they grow up. Through this school of bio- 
logical, scientific physical education, the generation to follow will, I 
believe, bring China into her own. 

We cannot look for startling changes economically, or otherwise, 
in China inside of twenty years, but generations follow one another 
rapidly in this nation and I believe in from twenty-five to forty years 
there will be a revolution of national life which will make China one 
of the leading nations of the world. The play movement will be the 
backbone of this regeneration. 


Czech Children at Play 


Miss Anne Smith, formerly recreation secretary at Forest 
Hills, Long Island, whe went overseas for service with the 
Red Cross, writes that she is making a survey of all recreational 
activities and facilities in Prague and is working for the estab- 
lishment of playgrounds by the Czechs themselves. With this 
in view, she is giving a six weeks’ course for play leaders. 





“Nazdar, Nazdar, Nazdar,” echoed through the air. Yes, 
such is the Czech greeting for saluting you, for welcoming you, 
and for bidding you adieu. It means that they have the best 
of feelings about you and that you are one of them. It means 
that together you cooperate for progress of civilization. 

A happy afternoon as well as a profitable one accompanied 
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CZECH CHILDREN AT PLAY 


these joyous greetings. I was welcomed as an American coming 
with high American ideals. They were willing to accépt any 
suggestion, but to me it was a question as to which of us 
had learned the more. 

I had been invited to come and see a playground that had 
been opened for three months. The first sight that greeted 
my eyes was a steep hill at one side of the road, and at a 
curve in the road a shaded spot in a small ravine. At first 
as I saw the children on the hill I thought they were playing. 
But, no—the shouts of joy came from farther down the field. 
The hill was full of busy children at work in small gardens, and 
down in the ravine on a small level spot were five hundred 
children playing games and singing ‘in small groups of twenty 
or more. “Nazdar,” “Nazdar,” greeted me as I went along, and 
though I was not part of the game I was one of them. 

Down the longest bit of level ground that could be found 
were at least seventy-five children dancing national folk dances, 
while on the level spots found in the orchard along the hillsides 
were groups of little boys being drilled in exercises by their 
senior playmates. These junior leaders were enthusiastically 
imparting the training they had received in the world renowned 
athletic association, the Sokols. 

Every child on the ground was busy playing to his or her 
heart’s content and the spirit of happiness that filled the air 
made me feel that at last I had found the land of play. 

At this moment the play leader in charge came up to 
introduce herself and to tell the story of her playground. Her 
“Nazdar” was a most welcome one. 

Three months before she had been given this land on the 
hillside to do with as she thought best. Her neighbor, for she 
was one of the country, said that nothing could be done worth 
while with that hill. But she firmly believed that the children 
needed a place to play and work in, and for that it would 
serve. She said that when men worked they had to have all 
sorts of material on hand before they could begin, but women 
were more patient. They were willing to begin at the bottom, 
and work up until the goal was obtained. I though of the vast 
problem ahead of women in doing their part of world recon- 
struction and the long and important task of educating our 
young men and women to cooperate in order that the best of 
our efforts might be handed on to posterity. Surely the 
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Playground would give us many capable as well as willing 
workers, for the spirit of Nazdar was found in each and every 
group. 

Surprise after surprise greeted me. As I looked at the 
gardens and remarked on their perfection I was told that the 
250 gardens had been made with five shovels, the total cost of 
seeds and teols amounting to 42 Kronen (a little over two dol- 
lars). I asked what the other 245 children did while the 
shovels were busy. And the answer was, “Oh, they either 
played games or used their hands to shovel the dirt and plant 
their garden. As for watering cans, anything holding water 
was satisfactory.” 

“Nazdar, Nazdar,” greeted us as we went up the hill where 
mothers and fathers sat watching their children at play. Here 
I was taken to see their theatre. The ground under a clump 
of trees had been carefully cleaned making an excellent setting 
for the acting or reading of Czech folklore as well as American 
tales. Rocks had been gathered from the fields for seats. 
Little ones in front for the little folk and big ones in back for 
the tall playmates. 

As I stood there wishing to be a child once more, the 
rain began to fall. I wondered if the children would all go 
home. In a twinkling, scurrying feet brought those happy 
children up the hill under the thick trees of the theatre and 
soon the rocks were filled with spectators waiting for “A Show.” 

A group of children filled the stage and from their midst 
one stepped forward and led them in song. It was an excellent 
illustration of leadership, each and every singer carefully follow- 
ing the leader’s guidance. The raindrops continued to fall but 
we easily forgot them in listening to the voice of the people 
interpreted by their children in their earnest, cooperative and 
glorious singing of national songs. I wanted to stay and listen 
to their song and stories as long as they would continue. But 
their enthusiasm and intense energy, characteristic of their 
countrymen, extended beyond my precious fleeting hours, and 
cegretfully I turned my back upon them to go home. 

But they would not let me go alone; singing and laughing 
they romped down the hill with me, and crowded about the 
car, which had carried me to them. “Nazdar, Nazdar!” shouted 
the little hosts and hostesses. This time I felt it meant— 
come again—come again! 
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THE VILLAGE 


Yes, already they have sent word inviting me to come back 
and if a return visit may not be possible, the spirit of Nazdar 
is still echoing in my memory. 


The Village* 


It was the good fortune of Ernest Poole, an American 
writer, to be in Petrograd at the time of the Russian revolution 
and the counter-revolution of the Bolsheviki. The clamor of 
the agitators and politicians of the larger cities of Russia, how- 
ever, impressed Mr. Poole as being essentially superficial and 
not at all expressive of the real sentiments of Russian life. 

In Russia, as elsewhere, the large majority of the people 
dwell in the numerous villages throughout the country and Mr. 
Poole felt that by a study of village life in Russia he could gain 
the most accurate conception of Russia and what the present 
upheaval really forecasts. He made arrangements with a native 
Russian to whom he had previously become closely attached, 
to visit the latter’s farm near a small village about five hours’ 
ride from Petrograd. After various delays due to chaotic traffic 
conditions, they reached the Russian’s estate and Mr. Poole 
had an unusual opportunity to study the village nearby. 

The peasants of this villlage had made remarkable progress 
in several cooperative enterprises and an unusual community 
spirit has developed. Mr. Poole’s Russian friend, Mr. Tarasov, 
himself had worked out a plan for cooperative farming calling 
for the purchase of American farm tractors and machinery and 
some progress had already been made in getting this plan under 
way. A cooperative store had been in operation for some time 
and in addition to reducing the cost of purchases through such 
methods is the payment of dividends to members, the coopera- 
tive store had built, equipped and maintained in this village a 
small hospital and clinic for use of its members. 

Of unusual interest is the plan of the local food supply com- 
mittee in working with young men in the village to keep them in 
sympathy with the work of the committee and to prevent rioting. 
Following is a description of how it was done: 

“The way to do it,” he explained, “was to keep things hum- 
ming. Fun was a good safety valve. One week they would get 
up a picnic, the next an amateur play in the school, with plenty 
of refreshments served. He was starting a peasants’ chorus now. 


* Published by The Macmillan Company. 
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The last play in the school house had netted seven hundred rou- 
bles, he said, and this money was to be used to buy a new pump 
and hose line for the village fire brigade. They were planning 
to give a score of plays during the coming winter months. 

“The next play will be given tonight,” he informed us, “and 
the proceeds are to go to the building fund for the new People’s 
House to be built by the Cooperative. The sooner that building- 
is started, the better it will be for the whole revolution here. It 
will give them what they need—steady work and wages all through 
the fall and wintér. And it will increase our power, too, for we 
are the ones to give out the jobs. We will give the jobs to the 
steadier crowd; the work will keep them together; and little by 
little we’ll arm them all. Then we can control the whole neigh- 
borhood. 

“As soon as we build the first floor,” he said, “we shall turn 
it into atheater. Give the people a good time and keep them out 
of trouble! We must start giving dances there. We'll get some 
fellow from Petrograd to come up and show us the new steps. 
We want nothing out of date. Then we will start some lectures, 
too, and get a cinema machine. Perhaps this American writer 
will tell his friends when he goes home to send us all the films 
they can, for it will do our peasants good to see how the Ameri- 
can peasants live. Tell him to send us picture books showing 
the life on those big farms where the cows herd with the buffalo. 
We cannot read the English, but if there are pictures enough in 
the books they will be used by the peasant till every page is as 
dirty as the inside of a stable!’’ He laughed. “We will put 
these books in the reading-room, on the second floor of our 
People’s House. We'll get a pile of Russian books, too. But 
tell him if they do not send us books about American, the Ger- 
mans will send us wagon-loads of books and films and pictures 
to show how good their country is, and what a kind fellow their 
Kaiser is! That’s the way with those devils!” 

Mr. Poole later attended a performance in the school house 
and was greatly impressed by the type of performance given and 
its difference from the usual amateur performance in our own 
country. As Mr. Poole puts it—‘What a difference here! No 
little Evas, no Legrees, no floating cakes of ice, no thrills. These 
Russian peasant players were giving a picture of country life 
simply and profoundly real—and the audience was satisfied.” 

The way in which the educational needs of the great mass 
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of Russians, especially the peasants of the villages and nearby 
farms, are met by those controlling the Russian government will 
determine more than any other one factor the future of Russian 
life and institutions. In the past the school teachers in the 
smaller villages of Russia received very little cooperation and 
help from the National Ministry of Education and were locally 
opposed by the larger land owners who wished to keep the peas- 
ants in subjection. Wherever a teacher became too ambitious 
and developed a large, progressive, practical school for peasants, 
he was transferred to a more remote section and succeeded by a 
teacher whom the Ministry felt sure would allow school matters 
to relapse into their former harmless state. 

An unusually large and progressive school had been built 
up in the village near Tarasov’s estate and the teacher found that 
the usual school subjects were not very popular with the peasants 
and that in order to stimulate them to reading and studying the 
emphasis of his: work must be placed on farming methods and 
cooperation. From his salary and school fund the teacher saved a 
small amount and by instituting various economies and means of 
raising money very slowly accumulated a school fund for build- 
ing a large, adequate school with plenty of ground for farm 
demonstration work. He was helped in this work by the priest 
and through soliciting subscriptions, and the securing of a 
special credit from the Ministry of Education finally after eleven 
years sufficient funds were collected to build a school fulfilling 
in a large part the ideas of the teacher and the priest. However 
when the school building was finished the national educational 
authorities felt that it was such a large school and such a large 
work had been developed that it required a teacher with broader 
training and the teacher who, throughout all these years had built 
up the school, was transferred to a place some distance away. 
He was, however, back in, the village at the time of Mr. Poole’s 
visit, as it was vacation time and Mr. Poole had opportunity for 
several very interesting talks regarding his educational ideals and 
plans for the community where he was then working. It is his 
plan in starting over again to establish a small agricultural school 
of his own. The following quotation gives in very concise form 
the general idea which he outlined and which resembles very 
remarkably the Gary plan in operation in our own country: 

“The school house will not be large, but instead of having 
the blacksmith there I shall send a few of my boys to the village 
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blacksmith shop; and there they will learn better, because in a more 
practical way. Besides, it will interest them more. For almost 
any youngster will hang around a blacksmith shop, while if you 
bring the shop to the school, immediately it becomes a class, and 
the boy will soon begin to yawn. I shall send some boys to the 
carpenter, too. That is my new plan. A small schoolhouse, 
where we teach mainly the primary studies out of books; but all 
around, real shops and farms where the boys can work and earn 
money, and yet where I can have some control, and so inject 
little by little new methods, new tools and new machines into the 
work of the neighborhood. I want to do the same thing with 
the girls. There are some peasant women who are good cooks, 
and others who do fine sewing and weaving. They must be 
teachers for our girls. 

“T want to dig the treasures not only out of the present here 
but out of the deep buried past. This neighborhood is a wonder- 
ful place for a teacher of real history. It was the very heart and 
center of our early Russian life. Wherever you dig you find 
old relics. I made a little start at such work. In certain places 
I knew about, I used to dig with the children. How hard they 
would dig! It was an adventure! Some days we would work 
far into the twilight. Bones and weapons, strange old tools, came 
out of the earth to reveal to us the life of the past. With these 
we started a museum. And I mean to start another one now, 
combined with a village library. Here, as they learn to dig in 
the ground, so too they will learn to dig in books, for the real big 
treasures of the past. A teacher must be always there, whose job 
it shall be to give out books to the children and the parents alike. 
Many village libraries have been started in Russia of late years, 
but most of them simply give out books without studying the 
readers. And this is a stupid waste. The teacher should find 
what each reader wants, what kind of books appeal to him most; 
then plan a course to suit his needs, and so lead him slowly along 
the path—not a straight but a very crooked path, that goes wind- 
ing up a hillside. For this is education. 

“T should like to have lectures there at night, and classes 
for the parents; and cinema pictures every week, to spread a 
knowledge of foreign lands. Our peasants should learn of Amer- 
ica. This is a most important point. Every school should teach 
English, every library should have a good stock of English and 
American books, to offset the ones that the Germans keep handing 
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out as gifts to us. I tell you their agents have gone about for 
years to village libraries and schools. Those fellows are zealots; 
they work day and night. Have you no such zealots in your 
land? Why don’t you send them over here? If you believe in 
liberty as the Germans believe in their devil’s Kultur, you will 
come over by thousands and prove your belief by the things you 
do. You had a great man, Lincoln. You should make his story 
known in every Russian school house. Each time that a German 
speaks of his Kaiser, one of your people should be on the spot, 
to say, 

“ “Now, brothers, let me tell you of a great American peasant. 
Abraham Lincoln was his name.’ 

“But stories will not be enough. It is practical work we 
need. There is no use in preaching to these Russian peasants. 
You must prove to them by actual deeds what progress and real 
science can do for their farms and villages.” 

The school teacher in his various talks emphasized especially 
the need for a more practical education in Russia, scoring very 
severely the present system which although it might be of some 
value in the larger towns and cities is of little help to the peasants 
in the smaller places. The teacher in supporting his views quoted 
a peasant who very strongly opposed sending his children to 
school—‘‘Our teacher reads out of a book about how the dear 
little puppy dog died and with this fine knowledge she sends out a 
boy to begin his life on a farm.” The teacher pointed out very 
clearly the need for selling to the peasants a practical educa- 
tional system so that their support and cooperation can be se- 
cured in its establishment. 

“In the meantime, in the villages we must prove to the 
peasants the value of schools. The school I shall build will be 
very small. No more help from the government—I shall build 
it at my own expense; and so I shall have the freedom I need 
to make it exactly what I want. The wall space will be wholly 
free from portraits of benefactors. Instead of their dull faces, 
we shall have maps of America and other foreign countries, and 
pictures of fine model farms. 

“For our school farm, we shall begin by draining the swamp 
in the hollow. I shall do this myself with the help of the boys. 
Next we shall clear the field of stones, and crush them up in a 
machine and fill the mud holes in the road. Then we shall plow 
and harrow well; and after we have sowed the field, we shall 
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start a vegetable garden. Later on, an orchard. We must have 
some beehives, too; and as soon as we get time, I want to begin 
breeding fish in the river. We must have many kinds of work— 
for the child needs variety. To pull tough weeds in a garden 
all day is enough to kill his soul. We must have various kinds 
of jobs, and the child must be left to choose the ones that in- 
terest him most. But at the same time he must be shown that 
there is some work which nobody likes, and yet it is work that 
must be done, and in this each must bear his share. In brief, 
we must teach them to work in common, so that later as men and 
women they shall have deep in their souls the habit of true co- 
operation. For this is what the neighborhood needs.” 

After outlining his plans for a farm school the teacher sug- 
gested that the school farm be made part of the large cooperative 
farm scheme of Tarasov. In this way the children would have 
an opportunity to become efficient in the use of farm tractors and 
machines and by their labor could contribute in a large measure 
to the success of the scheme. It would also give the children an 
opportunity to study farm accounting as it would be necessary for 
a very careful record to be kept of the contribution of each to the 
general farm scheme and their share of its profits. Mr. Poole 
became very enthusiastic over this plan and in leaving the village 
promised to help in securing the necessary machines and equip- 
ment from America. 

There is in the cooperative spirit of this Russian village a 
real inspiration to us in our community service work and in our 
efforts to develop community solidarity. 


The Remaking of Village Life 


All that other countries have done along the line of com- 
munity service and cooperative enterprises cannot fail to be of 
intense interest at just this time when the Community Service pro- 
gram is in the making. Some of the country villages of European 
countries have for many years maintained centers, features of 
which will be incorporated in our own community centers. Amer- 
ica has much to learn from these villages in developing its own 
community life. 

In The Remaking of Village Life, published in The Living 
Age, tells how some of the problems of village life in Denmark 
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have been solved through cooperative effort and through an appre- 
ciation of the need for self-expression. 

“Of the countries I know, Denmark is certainly the one that 
has solved the village life problem most satisfactorily. There the 
average villager is just as alert intellectually, as keenly interested 
in what is going on at home and abroad, as eager for the latest 
news, as the average townsman. When cheap science primers 
were first pubished in Danish, there was a greater demand for 
them in rural districts than in towns. It is in villages more often 
than not that parliamentary candidates are asked the most search- 
ing questions; and it is village constitutents who keep the strictest 
watch over Folketing doings; and when things go wrong, call 
Ministers to account most promptly. I was never in a Danish 
cottage where I did not find both newspapers and books; and I 
never came across a Danish peasant, who did not know more 
about England and her colonies than any English agricultural la- 
berers I have ever met. Again and again, when in rural Denmark 
during the Boer War, I was amazed at the questions I was asked 
as to its whys and wherefores; I was amazed, too, by being told 
by a poor old woman, that Oliver Cromwell, had he been alive, 
would never have allowed such a war to be waged. Nor is it 
only in science and politics that these peasants are interested; they 
are also keenly interested in history and literature, especially in 
their own folklore, more interested, indeed, than townspople. 
And in this there is nothing extraordinary; for, practically, they 
have the same opportunities as townspeople for reading, learning, 
studying, and they have more leisure than the average townsman 
has to turn these opportunities to account. 

“In almost every Danish village there is a meeting house built 
at the expense of the whole village, and managed by a committee 
of the villagers, for the use of the whole village. This house is 
the social center of the village, the place where men and women 
alike turn their steps instinctively when in quest of a change, 
a rest, something to read, someone to talk with, someone to listen 
while they talk. It varies according to the size and wealth of the 
village ; in some places it is a fine building; in others it is merely 
an old cottage or barn that has been turned into a house. No 
matter how poor it may be, however, it has always a hali, i. e., 
a well-lighted, comfortable room, large enough to hold seats for 
all the adult villagers. At one end of the hall there is generally 
a platform; and at the other there is always a space reserved as a 
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reading room and library, unless, indeed, there be in the house a 
separate reading room. For in Denmark no self-respecting vil- 
lage community would ever dream of being without some place 
where not only daily papers but weekly and monthly reviews, as 
well as books, may be read. Not that the villagers are dependent 
on libraries for their reading. Even the very poor among them 
often combine to subscribe for a journal, or buy a book which 
they each read in turn. 

“In a well-managed village, the meeting house is always a busy 
place. There one night at least every week in winter the young 
men meet together for physical culture. They have their unpaid 
Sandow, and go through a regular course of training. There also 
one night old and young alike meet together to hear a lecture. 
About twice a month a grand debate is held, the debaters being 
the villagers themselves, helped out by University students, per- 
haps. Twice a month too, there is a concert; while from time to 
time there are private theatricals, social evenings, and even dances. 

“Sometimes the lecturers are paid, but very rarely ; for they are 
as a rule either professors, students or politicians, and they make 
it part of their regular work to lecture in villages gratis. In some 
districts there is a committee, the duty of which is to see that all 
the villages are well supplied with lectures. 

“It is no unusual thing to find, in quite a little village, a politi- 
cal club solemnly watching over the government and sending them 
messages of praise or warning; a rifle club, too, the members of 
which spend their leisure practicing shooting that they may the 
better defend their country. Then almost everywhere there is 
an agricultural society ; and its members meet together to talk over 
the different ways of working land, and discuss new methods. 
Attached to the agricultural society there is often a cooperative 
society, through which the villages buy their supplies and sell 
their produce. All these societies are in touch with the Depart- 
ment for Agriculture, which keeps them informed as to the results 
of the latest experiments in scientific land culture, and sends its 
officials down to make things clear to them. 

“Meeting houses, clubs, and societies would undoubtedly do fine 
work in Danish villages, even if they stood alone; but what gives 
special value to them is that behind them are peasants’ high 
schools as well as agricultural colleges. In Denmark, where the 
whole population is only some three millions, there are seventy-five 
peasants’ high schools, i. e. colleges where not only peasant farm- 
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ers, but agricultural laborers go in winter to study history, litera- 
ture, political economy, hygiene, and many things besides. Every 
year some ten thousand students, a good third of whom are agri- 
cultural laborers, spend the ‘dead’ months in the high schools; and 
they all spread the light when they are back in their villages, for 
they try, by lecturing and leading debates, to teach their comrades 
what the school professors have taught them. Debates play a 
great role in Denmark. ‘They are an unfailing source of delight 
to many of the peasants among whom they do a wonderful work, 
not only brightening their wits, but keeping alive their interest in 
things outside their village. And debates do not cost a penny, it 
must be noted, while even high schools cost very little. Most of 
them, indeed, manage to support themselves with the help of 
the government grant of two pounds per student. For admission 
is not gratis: before he goes there for a winter course, every 
student must by hook or crook save eight pounds wherewith to 
pay for his board, lodging and tuition. And this he can do, if 
he be thrifty; for the Danish peasants are not only “the most 
enlightened peasants in Europe,” as Bjornsen declares, they are 
also the most prosperous. Among them there are no signs of 
poverty; on the contrary they all look well fed; and, so far as 
an outsider can judge, the great mass of them live in comfort. 
And all because they are experts in agriculture; for the soil in 
Denmark has nothing to recommend it, nor has the climate. 
“Needless to say, village life in Denmark was not always as it 
is today, nor were Danish peasants as they are. They, indeed, 
within living memory, did not differ markedly from English agri- 
cultural laborers. Curiously enough, they owe their present well- 
being, in a great measure, to their past misfortunes. The loss 
of Schleswig-Holstein, coming as it did after the loss of their 
fleet to England, and their disastrous war in ’48, was a terrible 
blow for the whole nation, one that stunned townsfolk and country 
folk alike; for it seemed to them the beginning of the end, proof 
that Denmark was doomed. And doomed she might have been, 
had not a band of fervent patriots thrown themselves heart and 
soul, as the veriest Crusaders, into the task of saving her. 
They revived the great work Bishop Grundtvig had started after 
the war against England, going through the land from end to end, 
appealing with passionate force to their countrymen to rouse them- 
selves from the fatalistic apathy into which, in their despair, they 
were sinking; to fight tooth and nail against the demoralization by 
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which they were beset. The result was a great national revival, 
class was drawn nearer to class than ever before; a feeling of 
brotherhood sprang up, a feeling that in this, their hour of trial, 
they must all work together, must each, so far as in him lay, 
give a helping hand to his fellows, give it first of all to the 
peasants, as it was they who needed it most. 

“There was great misery in rural districts at the time; for 
much of the land was badly worked as well as poor; and the 
peasants had heavier burdens than they could bear, depressed 
and demoralized as they were. The Crusaders, therefore, set to 
work at once to teach them how to farm it profitably, seeing to it 
the while that the terms on which they held it were bettered. 
Experts in agriculture went about from village to village, lectur- 
ing, holding demonstrations, teaching scientific methods of farm- 
ing, helping the farmers to form cooperative societies for buying 
and selling, and to work in cooperation with one another. As time 
passed the government joined in the work; agricultural colleges 
and itinerant schools were organized; and a thoroughly good edu- 
cation in their calling was brought within the reach, not only of 
peasant farmers, but of laborers. 

“Meanwhile the Crusaders were keenly alive to the fact, that, 
as man does not live by bread alone, material prosperity was not 
in itself enough to render his life worth living. And the lives 
of each one of these peasants must be rendered worth living if 
he were ever to escape from his slough of despond, ever to face 
the world cheerily and became a useful citizen, able to do good 
work for his country as well as himself. This was a point 
on which they all agreed, and there were men of all sorts and 
conditions among them. While some of them were at work teach- 
ing the peasant how to farm that he might live in comfort, others 
were, therefore, striving to bring pleasure within his reach and 
put him in the way of enjoying his life; while others were again 
trying to inspire him with the wish to turn his life to good ac- 
count. Famous divines preached eloquent sermons in little village 
churches; great statesmen gave stirring addresses on village 
greens; and in old barns artists of renown took part in concerts 
and plays, recited patriotic poems, and told thrilling tales of the 
heroic deeds Danes had done in bygone days, and might do in days 
to come. Soon there was something or other going on, one day 
at least every week, in almost every village; something which not 
only gave the villagers delight, and thus helped them to shake off 
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their despondency, but which set them a-thinking, and thus made 
for education as well as pleasure. Before long they began to 
read, to clamor for books, to question the lecturers, and join in 
the debates. They began, too, to build or rent meeting houses 
for themselves, and organize book supplies, libraries; and then 
the battle was won. All that was needed was time for life in 
Danish villages to become what'it is, and Danish peasants to be- 
come as they are. 

“Now, if the Danes, after a terrible defeat, could do all that 
to better the lot of those who live in their villages, surely we, 
after a great victory, might do something to better the lot of those 
who live in ours. We ought, indeed, to do something, and at 
once, if only for the sake of the villagers who went to the war, 
and helped to win for us our victory. For their sake we ought to 
see to it, that, in every village, there is at least a meeting house 
of some sort, a place where they can spend their evenings in 
decent comfort. Such a place would cost little and would mean 
so much to many of them. No better thank-offering than a meet- 
ing house could be given to the men who went forth from their 
villages to fight for us, and are now, or soon will be, again in 
their old homes; nor could a better memorial than a meeting house 
be raised to those who went forth, but will never return.” 


Suggestions for Country Plays and Pageants* 


Constance D’Arcy Mackay, National War Camp Commuzity 
Service, New York City 


Country PLays 


Country plays should be about the things in which country 
people are interested, about what they like and know. They 
should also be simple and easy to produce. Above all, if possible, 
they should be of such quality that a certain amount of repeti- 
tion will not stale them. Furthermore, they should bring some- 
thing into country living, widen its horizon and lend inspiration. 

It is often not feasible to begin with the very best. This, 
as in the case of army camps, can be reached only by gradations. 
Very often a lively farce that does not claim much literary quality 


Py Prepared for the National Country Life Conference, Baltimore, Mary- 
an 
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is the best thing to begin with. A good comedy can be taken 
next such as Yeates’ Pot of Broth or Lady Gregory’s Workhouse 
Ward. Then a more serious play can be taken for the next 
offering. This holds true of plays for children as well as 
for adults. 

It is well in working up country plays to try to act the plays in 
other communities than the ones for which they were originally 
intended. 

In giving plays in the country, the country poor farm and 
the country orphanage are very often neglected; yet these are 
the very people for whom the joy of seeing a play would mean 
more than to almost any others. 

May Day needs greater emphasis in the country. The custom 
of hanging May baskets on neighbors’ doors should be revived. 

Something more than fire-works and speeches should be 
arranged for Fourth of July. This is the time when community 
singing and community drama should be worked into a festival 
or pageant. 

But, important as Fourth of July is in any country commun- 
ity, the country fair is even more important. Here, if any sense 
of beauty is to be developed in the community, the outdoor play 
or pageant, or possibly, the indoor pageant, should be made part 
of the day’s entertainment. If possible this play or pageant should 
deal with the fruits of the earth, with flowers, or it may be that a 
simple agricultural pageant could be worked up about the story 
of Proserpine. The pageant given in connection with a country 
fair at Amenia, New York, proved the most interesting feature 
of the fair. 

Christmas celebrations should also be worked up. There 
should be a community Christmas tree with carols and a commun- 
ity entertainment in the town hall. In prairie towns where no 
trees can be had the custom of burning the Yule Log out-of-doors 
should be revived. Community singing and community drama 
can often be brought into closer accord. For instance, a produc- 
tion of Hiawatha can use Coleridge-Taylor’s Hiawatha cantata 
as part of its work. 

Wider use should be made of the porticos of town halls and 
other public buildings in villages, as places in which to stage 
simple outdoor plays. 

The wisest thing: that can be done by any country commun- 
ity is to plan a program a year in advance and then stick to it. 
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Such a program in advance has been most successfully carried 
out in Bennington, Vermont. 


Rurat PAGEANTS 


A Historical Pageant is one of the most useful forms of 
drama for the country; first, because it uses people of all ages; 
secondly because its group work banishes self-consciousness ; 
thirdly, because taking costumes from trunks in attics gives people 
a feeling of reality. They are dealing with what they know, with 
something definitely relating to the life about them. 

Pageantry is the drama of numbers, and as most country 
districts are sparsely settled one of the problems of country 
pageantry is to make a few people seem as many as possible. 
This can only be done by having the first scenes in a pageant 
have but few characters, saving the most for the last scene. 

Wherever possible, several villages should unite in giving a 
rural pageant, each village taking an episode as was done in 
Amenia, New York, and in Thetford, Vermont, and as was 
planned for several Western communities such as Fox River 
Valley. 

It is difficult to work up a good local country pageant unless 
the wealthy citizens of the community will finance it, because a 
pageant-dramatist is needed to write it, and an artist of this type 
must be adequately paid. Perhaps in time to come agricultural 
colleges can supply this lack by having courses in pageantry 
which will teach people how to develop the historical drama of 
their section. 

Pageants that have been prepared in advance dealing with 
some well known national theme are good for country districts. 
Such a pageant as Miss Nina B. Lambkin’s America Yesterday 
and Today will prove useful along these lines. Hiawatha while 
not strictly a pageant, uses a great number of people and has 
mythical and historical significance that make it very well 
worth while. 


A pageant can be worked up the winter before it is produced, 
thus giving everyone something to do in the long winter evenings. 
People can study the sources from which the pageant originated; 
can memorize their parts; can plan their costumes; can rehearse 
the pageant music and the pageant chorus. The pageant itself 
should not be rehearsed until just before it is needed, as this 
stales it. 
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Where villages unite in giving a pageant, each village can 
rehearse its own episode, and the final rehearsal of the whole 
pageant need not take place until just before the pageant is given. 

All rehearsals, unless there is a very large town hall avail- 
able, should take place outdoors. Amateurs never seem to get 
over the effect of rehearsing a scene in too small a space. If 
they rehearse in a cramped hall to begin with, when they get out 
of doors they still tend to huddle together like a flock of sheep. 
The sense of space, pageant picture and pageant grouping are 
utterly lost. 


RurAL DRAMA BIBLIOGRAPHY 


One of the best and least expensive bibliographies on dramat- 
ics, festivals, pageants, rural recreation, games, athletics, stories 
and folk-dancing is contained in: 

Sources of Information on Plays and Recreation by Lee F. 
Hanmer and Howard R. Knight. Published by the Department 
of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd Street, 
New York City 

Complete list of plays, pageants and operettas for young 
people, as well as suggestions for songs, dances, carols, costumes 
and community programs for Thanksgiving, Christmas, May Day 
and Fourth of July can be obtained free of charge from the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 


PLAYS FoR CHILDREN 


The First Thanksgiving Dinner by Marjorie Benton Cook. 
Seven boys and three girls of twelve to fourteen years. Simple 
setting. Pilgrim costumes. Plays twenty-five minutes. Can be 
ordered from the Drama League Book Shop, 7 East 42nd St., 
New York City. Price, 25¢ 

Mother Goose’s Christmas Visit by Edith T. Langley is a 
Christmas play with a few songs introduced. The words and 
music of these songs are included with the play. The characters 
are the familiar Mother Goose characters. There are five boys 
and seven girls. The costumes are simple. The play lasts twenty 
minutes. It is good for rural communities, where all the Mother 
Goose characters will be readily recognized. Published by Samuel 
French, 28 West 38th Street, New York City. Price, 25¢ 

Jingle Bells by Mr. and Mrs. Lewis is an excellent Christ- 
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mias operetta in two scenes, playing three quarters of an hour. 
The characters include Santa Claus and Dame Claus and their 
eight children. The lines are jolly and the music has swing. 
It is published by Charles Ditson & Co., 8 East 34th St., New 
York City. Price, 40¢ 

The Enchanted Garden by C. D. Mackay can be acted in- 
doors or out-of-doors as a May Day play or a June graduation 
play. Most of the characters are flowers. There are also bee, 
butterfly and will-o’-the-wisp. There are ten characters. Boys 
and girls can be used interchangeably. As many other children 
as desired can be introduced as extra flowers or attendants of 
the queen. With a dance or two it plays about forty-five min- 
utes. Published by Samuel French, 28 West 38th St., New York 
City. Price, 25¢ 

The Garden Drama by Frances Shaw is a jolly play wherein 
all the characters are vegetables. As this play is privately 
printed copies of it can only be obtained through correspondence 
with the Educational Dramatic League, 105 West 40th St., New 
York City. 


PLays For Gir~ts ONLY 


Six Cups of Chocolate, published by Harper Brothers, Frank- 
iin Square, New York City. Price, 25¢. This has proved to be 
a very popular one-act play for 6 girls. It has no pretentions to 
literary quality but the lines are bright and unstilted. It re- 
quires every day costumes and an interior setting. 

The Burglar by Margaret Cameron js published by Samuel 
French, 28 West 38th St., New York City. Price, 25¢. This 
is a play in which five girls may take part. They should be of 
high school age. The “burglar,” who causes much excitement, 
turns out to be the cat. This is a good farce. 

Aunt Maggie’s Will by Elizabeth Gale is published by Sam- 
uel French, 28 West 38th Str.. New York City. Price, 25¢. 
This is a play in three short acts. It has ten female characters 
which can be played by girls of high school age. The theme is 
the test of a young girl’s housekeeping ability. There are many 
amusing situations. 

The Farmerette by Emma G. Whiting is published by Walter 
H. Baker Co., 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. There are 
seven girls in the cast of this play which holds the interest and 
is easily produced. It is in three short scenes. 
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PLAYS FoR FARMERS’ WIVES 


The Girls by Mabel H. Crane is published by Samuel French, 
28 West 38th St., New York City. Price, 25¢. There are nine 
female characters in this one-act play. It is especially suitable 
for older women, as the “girls” are middle-aged women who have 
a reunion after many years’ separation. 

The Old Peabody Pew by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Joint 
Owners in Spain by Alice Brown are listed under Special Plays 
with a Royalty. 

Fashion Review down Petticoat Lane is a pantomine with 
music that is a great improvement on the old “album” idea. It 
requires a cast of thirty women and girls. It shows fashions 
from the Indian time to the present, and should send people to 
their attic for costumes. It can be inexpensively arranged. 
Camp Fire Girls or Girl Scouts can be the Indians. Music and 
costumes fully suggested. This play can be ordered from the 
Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York City. Price, 
25¢ 

PLAYS FOR MEN AND WoMEN 


Between Two Lives, a Drama of the Passing of the Old and 
the Coming of the New in Rural Life by Charles William Bur- 
kett is published by the Orange Judd Co., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. Price, 50¢. No better play for a rural community 
than this is could be imagined. It is in three acts with simple 
interior scenes. There are eight men and six women in the 
cast. The play has lively action, bright lines and is packed full 
of rural wisdom. It has already had at least a hundred produc- 
tions in rural communities and always proves immensely popular. 

The Depot Lunch Counter is published by Samuel French, 
28 West 38th St., New York City. Price, 25¢. This is a roaring 
farce with a cast of characters which can be subtracted from or 
added to at will, since there are always people coming and going 
in a depot. This play has not the slightest claim to literary dis- 
tinction but it can bring people together and give them a good 
laugh. It is essentially the type of play which causes people to 
want to get together and see another play, and for this reason it 
can be used as a dramatic stepping stone. 


PAGEANTS 


America Yesterday and Today by Nina B. Lambkin is pub- 
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lished by T. S. Dennison Co., Chicago, Ill. Price, 75¢. Or it can 
be ordered from the Drama League Book Shop, 7 East 42nd 
St., New York City for the same sum. This is a pageant applic- 
able to any community. It is in three episodes, and plays one 
hour and fifteen minutes. The first episode shows the Spirit of 
Indian Days, the second episode shows the Spirit of the Wilder- 
ness, and the third episode shows the Spirit of Patriotism. The 
pageant is flexible in its cast. From seventy-five to five hundred 
people can be used according to what is desired. These charac- 
ters of course include men, women and children. There are very 
clear stage directions and pictures that will be a help to any 
amateur producer. There are also plain directions for dances 
and drills. The dialogue is simple and easy to learn. Besides the 
main characters, such as Indians and Pioneers, there are sym- 
bolic characters, such as The Little Town Spirit and Rural Inter- 
ests. Both these characters lead groups that have a distinct 
bearing on farm life. This is essentially a pageant that will 
be useful to a rural community. 

A Pageant of Independence Day by Thomas Wood Stevens 
can be obtained from the Drama League Book Shop, 7 East 
42nd St., New York City. Price, 75¢. This pageant is far 
superior in literary workmanship to the pageant above mentioned, 
but it is only adaptable to rural communities that can furnish at 
least one hundred and fifty people and adequate costumes. From 
one hundred and fifty to five hundred people can take part in it. 
The scenes cover the period of American History from Indian 
Days to the present time. The pageant is a very fine one, and 
for communities that can stage it adequately, should be a great 
success. 

Hiawatha by Florence Holbrook is published by Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. Price, 15¢. This is really a play 
which can be built into a pageant because as many Indians as 
desired can be added to the cast. It will take a cast of at least 
thirty-five to make it truly effective. Its original cast has nine 
boys, three girls and “extras.” In order to add Indian dances to 
it Marie Ruef Hofer’s Harvest Festival should be purchased. It 
is published by the Clayton F. Summy Co., 64 East Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. Price 50¢. This has some splendid dances, and 
itself would make a very good pageant for a country fair, where 
it could be acted on the floor of a hall. For the Hiawatha pag- 
eant Camp Fire Girl costumes can be utilized as well as Boy 
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Scout costumes to which Indian fringe can be basted for the 
time being. An Indian pageant is one of the easiest to give 
because its costumes are so inexpensive. 





SpEcIAL PLAYS wITH A RoyYALTY 


For all of these plays there is a $5.00 royalty for each pro- 
duction; but the plays themselves are extremely worth while 
doing—more so than the average play. 

Joint Owners in Spain by Alice Brown is published by 
Walter Baker Co., 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. Price, 25¢. 
This is a one-act play with four female characters. Simple in- 
terior setting. It is touching and charming and teaches sym- 
pathy with those who have to live in an old ladies’ home. 
Royalty, $5.00 

The Loving Cup by Alice Brown is published by Walter | 
Baker Co., 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. Price, 25¢ 
This is a play in one act which can be given either indoors or 
out-of-doors since the scene is a country picnic. It is a play 
that could be acted with special ease in a rural community. It 
has four men and nine women and as many other characters— 
men, women and children—as desired. It shows that kindness 
in any rural community is one of the best and most essential 
things. The play has humor and a good plot. Royalty, $5.00 

The Old Peabody Pew by Kate Douglas Wiggins is pub- 
lished by Samuel French, 28 West 38th St., New York City. 
Price, 25¢. It is in two acts and has one male and eight female 
characters. It is ideal for production in a town hall or in a 
church. It was first acted in an old church in Hollis, Maine. It 
plays a full evening, has a gentle romance running through it 
and has old fashioned costumes such as can be found in any 
rural attic. There is a great deal of fun in the lines and it is 
always enjoyed by country people. Royalty, $5.00 

For Yeats’ Pot of Broth and Lady Gregory’s Workhouse Ward 
address Samuel French, 28 West 38th St., New York City. 








Roots 


Joseru Ler, President Community Service (Incorporated) 





The object of Community Service is to make things grow; 
and a condition of growth is roots. The soil in which community 
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expression can become rooted is made of two ingredients, the 
human instincts and permanent social institutions. 

For children it is fairly easy to find instinctive expression in 
the form of play, especially for younger children. A playground 
for small children is almost always a success. But as people get 
older the problem is complicated by the tendency of play either 
to cease or to become expert. Especially is this true of art. I do 
not think our music will last unless it is carried further than we 
have yet been carrying it in War Camp Community Service, or is 
hitched to something else. We ought to keep on with the com- 
munity singing but we ought also to have it lead over, for the 
more musical, into permanent people’s choruses which will be able 
to do oratorio. We should get glee clubs started in every school 
and social center. We should promote orchestras, bands, string 
quartets, mandolin clubs, in schools and settlements and centers. 
Real musical fanatics must be turned loose who will start com- 
munity Oberammergaus like Surette’s in Concord. 

Community singing itself, to last, must be hitched to our 
public occasions, pageants and anniversaries. People are not 
frogs to just yell together in the evening as a permanent method 
of expression; or if some of us are about at the frog stage we 
yet need some occasion—such as the Spring evening is to the 
frogs—to make us really do it. 

In all this musical development the school must learn to 
take the lead and the social centers, churches, clubs and settle- 
ments must help. 

If we could set free the existing musical talent in the peo- 
ple we should have the gangs singing part songs on the street 
corners (one sometimes hears that even now) and real music in 
our homes. 

What is true of music is true of other arts. People either 
drop their sketching or do it better than most of them ever get 
a chance to do. Scholarships for higher teaching in art schools 
and branch art museums bringing the pictures to the people are 
among the things we ought to have. 

Our libraries should have poetic contests either between rival 
poets with their own productions or between champions of famous 
poets of the past. Dramas by local authors should be tried out in 
the small theatres, in the new community houses or in the schools. 

In short we must worship the Muses more devoutly or they 
will fly from us and leave us as sterile as before. 
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Boston’s Town Room 


One of the most unique and interesting places in the 
United States, and one which has an altogether new and prac- 
tical bearing upon every American community today is the 
Town Room at 3 Joy Street, Boston, Massachusetts, founded by 
Joseph Lee, President of Community Service. 

While the Town Room has a specifically local appeal and a 
powerful local influence in its own community, the record of 
its fourteen years of dreaming and doing points to the fact that 
its civic value is nation wide and proves that upon the basis 
on which it is founded any community in the country might 
find it advantageous to build. 

The Town Room, though a Boston institution, is a place to 
which all people of every city may write or come to secure 
assistance in community undertakings. If, for example, a com- 
munity is to put up a new bridge, or a new school, town hall or 
library, and wants photographs, maps and plans, the material is 
at hand at the Town Room and available without charge for 
the use of building committees. There are too, to be had for 
the asking, exhibits and photographs of fountains, memorial 
tablets, monuments, new electric lights, lamp and sign posts, 
pavements, curb stones, telegraph and trolley poles—all the 
various kinds of street furniture, as Mr. Lee has called it. 
The Town Room will furnish information, books, magazines, 
and newspaper articles on school grounds and exhibits, on 
parks and playgrounds and landscape gardening. Anything 
touching civic betterment is the concern of the Town Room, 
which has made an aggressive campaign against hideous bill- 
boards and has had special exhibitions of flowers, ferns, public 
buildings, churches, models of tenements, open air schools 
and exhibits relating to public health. It has taken an active 
part in juvenile court legislation and with the Massachusetts 
Civic League has been effective in putting through a bill for 
medical inspection in the schools throughout Massachusetts. 
It has used its influence in dealing with the tramp problem 
and has aided many towns throughout the state in taking 
up questions of public relief and in the establishment of com- 
munity libraries. 

The Town Room Library of more than three thousand 
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books houses the library of the Civic League and as well the 
carefully selected sociological library of the Twentieth Century 
Club together with a number of other small special libraries 
dealing with matters of educational, civic and social interest. 
There is a special library of Public Health and all books are 
lent freely to the district nurses of the city and state and to the 
local hospitals. 

In Mr. Lee’s words: 

“The Town Room must be made a place where all that 
goes to the making of an enlightened, conscious, and definite 
civic purpose is, as far as possible, collected or suggested, and 
where the people who most represent such a purpose are 
brought together for mutual suggestion and inspiration. It 
aims to be the central or metropolitan church of local or speg¢ial 
civic or improvements association, their cathedral, where all 
their members are at home as each is at home in his own par- 
ticular place or parish. Come in, use it, and treat it as your 
own.” 


A Social Club for Strangers 


On the editorial page of The Detroit Free Press for March 
10, 1919, appeared the following letter: 

“IT am a young lady in my early thirties, have average 
looks, come from a good family and have a good education. 

“T came to Detroit last summer to accept a paying position. 
I have been rooming and boarding with a private family who 
have no acquaintances in Detroit, but are very nice people. At 
home I was active in our small town social affairs and en- 
joyed church work. I was organist in our church and took 
active part in our Young People’s meetings. Since coming to 
Detroit I have no one to go with, so I have not been inside a 
church more than half a dozen times at most. The same way 
with other things. I love to go to see good plays and the won- 
derful musical talent that has been in Detroit that I have missed 
has been a great disappointment to me. As Mr. B.— (referring 
to a previous letter) said of himself, ‘I am not man crazy’ for if 
I had a congenial girl friend to go around with I would be 
happy indeed. I had a girl friend and her companionship was 
very dear to me, but she left the city at holiday time and so I 
have felt very lonely since. 
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“IT do not believe that the fault lies in the fact of age or 
that Detroiters are exclusive. It is that in the mad rush of 
city life we are just small rafts being tossed about. It must 
be just chance or propinquity that brings us together in a com- 
panionship that counts. I am not a girl to indulge in the 
‘blues.’ . . . I enjoy reading and the home influence here and 
the little ‘homey’ tasks I can do—for after all I believe ‘con- 
tentment comes from within and not from without,’ but I 
really would like more of the ‘without.’ ” 

As a result of this letter there was brought home to the 
Detroit Recreation Commission the fact that there were no 
meeting places in the city which provided sufficient opportunity 
to enable people with mutual interests to become acquainted 
without formality. It was therefore decided to take steps to 
remedy this condition. 

At the first meeeting, held at the Baptist Memorial Hall, 
there were 25 people present. Every one was introduced: 
there was singing, games, and a general social good time. At 
the next meeting there were 40; then, 96, 110, 70, 125. Attend- 
ance has been steadily growing until the commission has come 
in contact, through registrations and social meetings, with 29C 
newcomers to the city who have craved the opportunity to mee’ 
people in a normal and satisfactory way. The aim in the work 
is to provide sociability and entertainment of a constructive 
rather than of a passive type. Besides the general meetings 
and activities of the club as a whole, it is the purpose to have 
members form smaller social groups, suited to fill various needs; 
there may be social clubs in various sections of the city, tennis 
clubs, musical, literary, dramatic, and debating clubs. Groups 
will be enabled to attend theatres, musicales, night schools; 
and in this way develop their own interests with the aid of 
others similarly interested. 

A business girls’ tennis club has been formed in north- 
western Detroit, and there are a sufficient number of people whe 
play musical instruments to form an amateur orchestra which 
will arrange regular rehearsals as soon as cool weather begins 

Every city has its quota of strangers and newcomers. Is 
it not the responsibility of each community to meet the needs 
of these people in some such way as Detroit is attempting tc 
do? 
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Recreation Budgets 


Some of the information which has recently been secured regarding bud- 
gets for Playgrounds, Neighborhood Recreation Centers, Evening and Sum- 
mer Schools, under which a number of cities are now operating, will be of 


interest to superintendents of recreation and recreation officials. 


Name of City 
Boston 
Brookline 
Buffalo 
Cincinnati 
Columbus 
Detroit 

El Paso 
Grand Rapids 
Holyoke 
Indianapolis 
Kalamazoo 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Minneapolis 


New York 
Oakland 
Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Rochester 
St. Paul 
Scranton 
South Bend 
Sioux City 
Washington 


Recreation 
Centers 
31,000.00 
30,400.00 


(2) 


8,920.00 


500.00 


25,502.57 (7) 
10,000.00 


5,300.00 
5,000.00 


Budgets for 
Evening Summer 
Playground Schools Schools 
45,000.00 (1) 70,000.00 19,000.00 
20,400.00 4,800.00 2,000.00 
58,486.80 
21,500.00 83,245.00 11,890.00 
19,805.00 (3) 
437,100.25 (3) 
15,000.00 4,500.00 
13,511.45 32,150.00 5,750.00 
15,000.00 
54,000.00 (4) 
500.00 2,500.00 1,500.00 
25,000.00 
107,635.00 (3) 
27,024.00 For Evening Schools, Summer Schools and School 
Playgrounds $89,348.77 (5) 
293,954.46 (6) 865,321.45 33,835.55 
70,000.00 
20,000.00 (3) 16,000.00 2,500.00 
260,600.00 (8) 
151,221.00 (3) 69,707.00 
106,000.00 50,000.00 3,500.00 
47,305.00 3,000.00 
16,500.00 (3) 
7,500.00 3,000.00 
14,000.00 (3) 2,000.00 2,000.00 
70,030.00 40,000.00 12,000.00 (9) 


(1) Expended by School Committee alone 


(2) Included in an appropriation for evening schools 


15,000.00 


(3) This includes the amount appropriated for social center work, as 
well as playgrounds 

(4) According to the new law just passed, the School Board can issue 
bonds and can have a tax up to 97c, a one-cent tax equal to about $27,000 

(5) Expended by Park Board alone 

(6) This includes the amount expended through the Board of Educa- 
tion for community and recreation centers, vacation playgrounds and af- 
ter school athletics ($188,780.21) and through the Park Departments of 
four boroughs for the operation of playgrounds and school farms ($105,- 


174.25) 


(7) This is a part of the entire appropriation of $70,000 and is ex- 


pended for the work of five recreation centers 


(8) This refers to the work of the Board of Recreation which has 
8 recreation centers, including gymnasiums, showers, game rooms, auditor- 
iums and which conducts recreation centers in 17 public schools with an 
appropriation of $10,000. In addition the Board of Recreation maintains 
32 swimming pools in summer and 18 other play centers 
(9) This amount includes expenditures for school playgrounds 
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Bond Issues and Donated Playgrounds 


BrooKLINE, Mass.—Brookline, a town of 35,000 people, has 
been not only a pioneer in playground work but a banner city 
from the point of view of the amount of money raised by taxation 
for recreation. Since 1875 Brookline has had eleven bond issues 
for the purpose of purchasing playgrounds, representing a sum to- 
tal of $675,400 and two bond issues for the construction of social 
centers amounting to $215,000. 

BurraLo, N. Y.—Buffalo has had three bond issues for the 
purchase of playgrounds amounting to $200,000. 

CLEVELAND, Ox1o.—During the past ten years Cleveland has 
had bond issues for the purchase of playgrounds amounting to 
$400,000. The city has also had three bond issues (1911, 1912, 
1918) for the erection of social centers. These bond issues 
amounted to $1,300,000. 

CoLuMBus, Oxn10.—Columbus has received a gift of 40 acres 
which will be developed as a model outdoor athletic field and play 
center. 

KaLaMaAzoo, Micuican.—Kalamazoo has just received a gift 
of a tract of land of 17 acres for playground purposes, located 
near the center of the city. 

Kansas City, Missourt.—The value of donated playgrounds 
in Kansas City is estimated at $1,500,000. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Minneapolis in the past few years has 
had gifts of land for parks and parkways some of which has been 
used for playground purposes which are valued at $742,700. The 
city has also had a gift of $30,000 for a combined bath house and 
recreation center. 

PirrsBurRGH, Pa.—Pittsburgh is contemplating another bond 
issue in which $500,000 will be included for social center and 
playground purposes. 

Scranton, Pa.—The gift of a playground valued at $49,000 
and of a social center in connection with this ground, valued at 
$30,000, has added greatly to Scranton’s recreational facilities. 


May Day Fete 


Girls’ Branch, Public Schools Athletic League New York City 


The clear tones of a bugle penetrated the afternoon stillness 
of the great sheep meadow in Central Park. Instantly, as if 
released by a spring, ten thousand laughing children poured 

















MAY DAY FETE 


upon the green from all sides, transforming the tranquil meadow 
into a scene of gay commotion. The occasion was the seventh 
annual outing of the Girls’ Branch of the Public School Athle- 
tic League, New York City, held in Central Park on May 20th. 
A white flag fluttered in the breeze. The children pressed 
toward it, their white dresses and colored ribbons twinkling 
in the sunshine. The merry voices were hushed and the small 
hands raised in salute as the bugle sounded the call to colors 
and Old Glory rose slowly on a slender white staff. Ten 
thousand earnest young Americans pledged allegiance to the 
flag, and as the band struck up, ten thousand lusty voices made 
the air ring with the strains of America. 

A dizzy whirl of playtime followed. Little girls in dainty 
frocks and silk socks caught the hands of dusky-eyed little 
“East-siders” in a merry circle, as healthy young voices sang 
Jolly Is the Miller and lively young feet danced to the rhythm of 
the song. Little colored girls in middy blouses with red 
ribbons on their black hair, tossed the round basket ball or 
joined hands with little white girls as the jolly rings were 
formed. There was The Bridge of Avignon, Sailor Boy, Sel- 
lenger’s Round, and other games and frolics. As if by magic, 
fifty graceful, flower-crowned May-poles appeared in place, each 
with its Boy Scout attendant. The gay ribbons were caught 
up by light-hearted dancers and the time-honored May Day 
dance began. Little girls with lilac-colored hair ribbons wove 
the ribbons of lilac-crowned poles. Nodding yellow bows 
danced in and out among streamers of yellow caught in a 
crest of pale yellow roses. Under a canopy of asters, blue 
as the sky, little girls with butterfly bows of blue, danced a 
merry round. In the fragrant air and sunshine, in the music 
and gay colors, in the light-hearted dancing children, for one 
short afternoon the spirit of Spring ran riot. 

The white flag signalled once more. The pretty May-poles 
were carried to the edge of the green and the children ran 
toward the band-starnd, where the singing of the national 
anthem brought the May Day frolic to a close. Cars were 
waiting to carry home the little revelers and, presently, the last 
car with its tired, happy load took the bend in the road and 
the gay voices grew fainter and fainter. The call of a bugle 
sounded distantly and lingered momentarily in the air. Quiet 
reigned once more over the tree-encircled meadow. 
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Applying the Test to Detroit’s Recreation 
System 


In the fall of 1917, at the request of Mayor Marx, the 
Detroit Bureau of Government Research undertook a survey of 
the organization and administration of the Recreation Commis- 
sion, including its program for the city. The report of the 
study made public in December, 1918, shows a very broad con- 
ception of the function of the Public Recreation Department 
and the place it should occupy in the city’s life. 

In making the survey of the extent and operation of the 
recreational facilities of Detroit, it was assumed that the city 
was recognizing and endeavoring to meet two distinct needs: 

(1) The need of adequate means for utilizing the leisure 
time of the adult and juvenile population. 

(2) The need of social as well as of educational means 
to help assimilate Detroit’s unusually cosmopolitan 
population. 

With these two considerations as a basis an effort was 
made to determine whether the program of the Recreation Com- 
mission was adequate to meet the needs and whether the 
program had sufficient support from public funds. 

The general conclusions reached were as follows: 

First, That the Recreation Commission has a broad concep- 
tion of its function and possibilities, but that in an endeavor to 
realize its vision it has prematurely spread its energies and re- 
sources over a wide field of activities, carrying on a broad 
skeleton program, which will be adequate when it becomes sub- 
stantial. 

Second, That while the City of Detroit is not spending 
nearly so much as it should for a full “leisure time” program, 
it has done well, considering that the Recreation Commission 
has been established only three full years and considering the 
definiteness of the program presented to the appropriating 
bodies. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The consideration of the Mayor and the Common Council 
is directed to the recommendations: 
1. That as a basis for budget appropriations the appropriat- 
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TESTING DETROIT’S RECREATION SYSTEM 


ing body of the city request the Recreation Commission 
to present a work program of its various activities,— 
summer playgrounds, organized recess play, afternoon 
centers, community centers with the amounts of money 
necessary for each. 

2. That the Museum of Art be encouraged to become the 
agency for all art extension work of the city, work which 
is now being carried on by the Recreation Commission. 

3. That the recreational activities of the Park Department— 
bathing and band concerts—be placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Recreation Commission. 

4. That before more money is appropriated for the purchase 
and erection of buildings by the Recreation Commission, 
it be definitely ascertained that school buildings in the 
vicinity are used to their fullest extent. 

5. That the Common Council also establish, if within its 
province, a definite basis for the use, by the Recreation 
Commission, of the property of other departments, par- 
ticularly the Board of Education. 

6. That the administration adopt the policy of providing a 
large number of small play spaces at the direction of the 
Recreation Commission, where children in all parts of the 
city can play with safety near their homes. 

7.That more all-year bath houses, similar to the Clara 
Bath House, be established for the Recreation Com- 
mission. 

8. That the Recreation Commission be considered the offi- 
cial agent of the city in planning public celebrations and 
festivals. 

9. That the salaries of the executive officials and full time 
supervisors be increased and made commensurate with 
the responsibilities of the position and the training re- 
quired. 

The consideration of the Recreation Commission is directed 

to the recommendations: 

1. That the work of the Recreation Commission be organ- 
ized on the basis of two general activities, junior and 
senior, and that responsibility for each be allocated in 
one person respectively. 

2. That one of the general supervisors be designated assist- 
ant superintendent. 
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3. That play leaders and directors be employed on a part 
time basis for specific work,—organized recess play, after- 
noon centers, evening centers,—and that they be paid 
according to the number of sessions. This is an extension 
of the plan followed in hiring play-leaders for summer 
playgrounds. 

4. That community associations whereby people of the 
neighborhood are organized to carry on social activities 
be promoted and that schoolhouses be used as commun- 
ity centers. 

5. That the Recreation Commission emphasize its functions 
of providing facilities for recreation and organizing 
recreational movements rather than teaching children to 
play. 

6. That the inspection of commercial recreation be extended 
and a staff built up for that purpose. 

7. That the facilities of the summer camp be increased, a 
permanent site bought and a rotary fund be created for 
the purchase of food and supplies. 

8.That the recreation centers be established upon the 
decision of the Recreation Commission and without re- 
gard for the attitude of school principals. This does 
not apply to the extension of “recess play” during school 
hours. 

9.That the Recreation Commission cooperate closely and 
persistently with the City Plan Commission, for the 
creation of play spaces. 

10. That more accurate attendance and work records be in- 
stalled. 


The Community Building as a War Memorial 


The Massachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst, Mass., is 
the first large educational institution to come forward with definite 
plans for a memorial building in honor of its men. The Alumni 
Association have the arrangements in hand, and have undertaken to 
raise the required fund of $150,000 among their membership. After 
the memorial has been financed and completed it will be presented to 
the College, which is a state institution. The trustees, have select- 
ed an acre of land, centrally located in its relation to the other col- 
lege buildings, and dedicated it to the Association for the building. 
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COMMUNITY BUILDING AS A WAR MEMORIAL 


The plans for the building include headquarters for all student 
organizations which relate to community life such as the musical 
clubs, the dramatic associations, the college newspaper, and the “Y.” 
A social room, a woman’s club-room, a bowling alley, a billiard and 
pool-room, a memorial room for memorial tablets, trophies, and a 
combined theatre, assembly room and dance hall have been included 
in the plans. A large loggia opening out of the assembly room will 
overlook the campus and the pond. 

One of the main purposes of the building will be to centralize 
upon the campus student life and interests, and to stimulate the bonds 
between students, alumni and faculty in such a way as‘to create a 
new spirit of democracy within the institution. In a new sense, and 
one splendidly in keeping with the memorial nature of the building, it 
will also be a College Extension center. While it is to be essentially 
a college building, and dedicated to the men who went to war, it is to 
be open to the people of Amherst for all organized activities of an 
artistic, recreational, and educational sort, such as hitherto, in Am- 
herst, as in the average American community, have had no regular 
centers of operation. 

In more than one community, combined community-center- 
school buildings are under way and will be dedicated as war memor- 
ials. In this way, badly needed school buildings will be provided 
and at the same time, a center for community activities which the 
community might not otherwise have hoped to attain for some time to 
come. In Santa Monica, California, the Board of Education asked 
the people to vote a bond issue of $30,000 for the erection on the 
high school property of a memorial open-air theater to be dedicated 
to all the men who had gone to the war from that section. In this 
plan beauty and utility meet. The school buildings are on a hill. 
From them a greensward slopes gently toward the ocean. At the 
foot of this slope, where great trees and shrubs form a natural amphi- 
theater, the Greek theatre is being ereced. The school. unusually 
progressive in its gymnasium for boys and girls, and in the develop- 
ment of its indoor and outdoor athletics, will now be provided with 
a suitable center for the development of outdoor pageantry and 
dramatics, and the community will have what it has heretofore 
lacked,—a meeting place for large numbers of people. Work on the 
outdoor theatre, with its seating capacity of 3,000 is being hurried 
to completion before Thanksgiving Day, at which time the Board 
of Education plans to give a great historic pageant and dedica- 
tion program. 
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Christmas in Devastated France 


The American Committee for devastated France sends the fol- 
lowing interesting account of the work it has been doing for the past 
two years, with the help of American children in filling the Christmas 
stockings of the little children of France and making as merry as 
possible the Christmases which have to so many been but tragic 


reminders of the happiness of days before the war: 

For Christmas, 1917, three hundred public school kindergartens in New 
York sent real Christmas stockings to approximately 500 children in 27 villages 
in Northern France which had been destroyed by the war’s bombardment. 

In 1918 the school children of America sent the equivalent in money for a 
Christmas celebration to six thousand children in 150 villages and hamlets of 
the ‘destroyed area. 

Five Christmas trees in our five centers of Laon, Vic-sur-Aisne, Bleraa- 
court, Soissons and the Children’s Colony at Boullay-Thierry were the five 
centers of happiness for those who had known no happiness in four years. 

Today there are fifteen thousand returned refugees to the country of ruined 
homes. This Christmas we ask our generous Americans to help us give to 
these hundred and fifty destroyed villages a Christmas tree for each village. 

Perhaps the tree will be in a dug-out; perhaps in a cellar; perhaps in the 
ruins of a church that has yet part of a roof and three walls standing, where 
the children will congregate around the candles, and the presents and the sym- 
bol of the Christ-child, and will sing their National anthem, followed by the 
American hymn. 

Many of these children remember last year’s Christmas as the only happi- 
ness that has ever come into their lives, and there are still many thousands who 
have no memory of any happiness, nor any Christmas. 

Last year on Christmas Eve as one of the Americans was filling the little 
stockings in the dormitory of the Children’s Colony, one of the older boys 
awoke. The American Santa Claus put her finger to her lips as a sign of 
silence, and the boy lay quiet. Christmas morning he was overheard telling the 
little chaps that he had seen Pére Noel fill the stockings, and when asked to 
give a description he said, “An old, old man with a long white beard, and lie 
was carrying an American flag.” 

Through the Christmas Department of the Committee at 16 East 39th 
Street, New York City, Christmas envelopes may be secured by schools or 
individuals who wish to have a share in the work. 


A Model Playground as a Roosevelt Memorial 


The movement for a Roosevelt Memorial Model Neighbor- 
hood Association was launched at the convention of the 
New York City Federation of Women’s Clubs. Following the 
resolution adopted there the following petition has been circulated: 

The undersigned would request that the memorial to Theodore 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Roosevelt be in the form of a Model Outdoor Neighborhood Play- 
ground, this playground to have, so far as possible, the following 
features: 

1. Roosevelt’s name, portraits, and quotations from his writ- 
ings to have prominence 

2. Playground to be as beautifully attractive as the most beau- 
tiful small park, with evergreen hedge, winding walks, trees and 
shrubs, rocks and hills, grassy borders, and beds of hardy flowers, 
that children may care for 

3. Administration offices, simply but artistically designed,—for 
directors’ private rooms, and children’s registering and checking 
rooms,—to be grouped, possibly, around gateway 

4. Game pavilion, to be arranged as a broad porch to a shal- 
low building,—the inside to be used for lavatories, supplies, and 
First Aid,—smaller back porch to be used for boys’ work-shed, 
or for girls’ imitative play, such as “house,” “school ” 

5. Kindergarten and Montessori toys for babies, with plenty 
of small play material for all children, such as balls, jumping 
ropes, croquet 

6. A wide variety of apparatus, such as swings, see-saws, 
slides,—these to be placed with advice of landscape architect, in 
cooperation with experienced playground director 

7. Boys to have practically the same equipment as girls 

8. Grounds to be cared for by janitor or gardener, who shall 
be subordinate to playground director 

9. Playground to be as free from political management as 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and as skilfully supervised by 
a corps of workers 

10. This Model Playground to be used as a training ground 
for directors 


Book Reviews 
OUR NEIGHBORHOOD 


By John F. Smith. Published by the John C. Winston Company, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago. Price, eighty cents 
“This book has been prepared for the pu pene, « of directing the atten- 
tion of country boys and girls to some of efinite things they will 


have to do in later years as members of a community.” The chapter on 
Play and Recreation emphasizes family good times, gives lists of stories 
and songs for home or larger group use and suggests simple equipment for 
play activities. Another chapter on Community Recreation gives brief 
suggestions for the country playground and field day. 
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DRAMATIC DANCES FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


By Mary Severance Shafter. Published by A. S. Barnes Co., New York City. 

Price $1.80 

These dances are really dance-pantomimes which can be heartily recom- 
mended for primary grades. Each dance-pantomime is accompanied by a 
song. Music, action, and words are simple, logical, and clear. There 
are full directions for arranging the ‘dances. Each movement is described in 
detail. The music is essentially pictorial in character and conveys a very dis- 
tinct impression of various activities that children delight in, such as black- 
smithing, wood-chopping, galloping, swinging. They are primarily action 
songs. Several Mother Goose Melodies are included in the book. 

Of special interest to festival and pageant workers is the Usimate Dance, 
or Dance of the Griszly Bears on page 42. This is an Iroquis Tribal Melody, 
a dance of the Miwok Indians of California, adapted from an unpublished 
manuscript owned by Professor E. W. Gifford of the University of California. 
Full descriptions of the dance are given, so that an amateur could introduce 
it effectively into the Indian scenes of a pageant. Material of this sort is all 
too rare. Indian music is always child like and primitive, and therefore this 
Grizzly Bear dance is just as suitable for an adult pageant as for a children’s 
pageant. It would be especially useful in Indian and frontier plays for boys. 
One can imagine Boy Scouts taking to it with gusto. 


USONA, A PAEAN OF FREEDOM 


Text by Sharlot Hall. Music by Willard Patton. A Cantata for Mixed 
Chorus with Soprano Solo. Published by The Lloyd Publishing Company, 
Studio Building, Minneapolis, Minn. Price, seventy-five cents 
This Cantata is not only well adapted to community singing of a dramatic 

character, but it will be found particularly useful for pageant producers. Cer- 
tain portions of the Cantata make a splendid accompaniment to scenes of dis- 
covery, or would form a prelude for such scenes. Whether heroes in such 
scenes be of the type of Magellan, Capt. John Smith, Ponce de Leon, or Lewis 
and Clark, this Cantata is adapted to them all. There is a fine swing to both 
lines and music. The idea of undiscovered America being a lure to the adven- 
turer is strongly brought out, especially in stanza four: 


“Calling, calling, calling— 
Resistless, imperative, strong— 
Soldier and priest and dreamer, 
She drew them, a mighty throng.” 


What could be better for scenes of discovery? Both text and music are 
genuinely significant. The whole Cantata is valuable from the point of view of 
community art. 
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Springfield, Mass. 


Orto T. Mau 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMUEL MATHER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Water A. May 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MILLIKEN 


Cari E. : 
Augusta, Maine 


F. Gorpon OSLER 
Toronto, Canada 


James H. Perkins 
New York City 


Joun T. Pratt ; 
New York City 


ELLEN SCRIPPS 
La Jolla, Cal. 


CLEMENT STUDEBAKER, JR. 
South Bend, Ind. 


Haroitp H. Swirt 
Chicago, Il. 

F. S. Titswortu 
Denver, Colo. 


TuHeopore N. Vari 
New York City 


Mrs. James W. Waps- 
WORTH, Jr. 
Washington, D.C. 
J. C. Watsx 
New York City 


Harris WHITTEMORE 
Naugatuck, Conn 











The great need of the world 
is to hold before mankind the 
truth of their brotherhood and 
make it a living, vital force 


among nations. 


John W. Davis 








